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ADVICE TO VOCALISTS. 
You may sing to me all the day long 


Of wine, women, mirth, and of laughter— 


Ay! sing with such sentiment strong 

As shall move even roof-tree rafter ; 
But this, recollect, is most true, 

In a voice you'll soon lose the apology, 
And singing that song you will rue, 

If you don’t understand physiology. 


Pray, observe, if as star you would shine 
Amongst great operatic soprani, 

You must a light diet combine 
With potations of vin mariani. 

And beware of all bad vocal schools, 


Or your voice will soon go to destruction : 


Remember anatomy’s rules, 


And take care of your vocal production. 


But if tenor you rather would be, 

You must sleep jn a nightcap of silk, 
And the way to get out a top C 

Is to live upon porridge and milk. 
If as bass you prefer to excel, 

And you want to get out a low note, 
You'll get it as clear as a bell, 

If you poultice and blister your throat. 


But if a contralto you are, 

And you wish a voice mellow and deep, 
Take pills of white lead and coal tar; 

And whenever you can, go to sleep. 
Then if, after all, you’ve no voice, 

And these recipes strongly you doubt— 
Well, still you have left Hobson’s choice, 

If you find you can’t sing—-do without. 


& & & 


WHEN JOHNSON SINGS, 


WHEN Johnson sings I always note 
A rush for hat and overcoat. 
The man, he puts on lots of side, 
And doesn’t notice, in his pride, 
His audience to supper float ; 
They feel a choking at the throat, 
They use some words too strong to quote, 
They mourn a talent misapplied 
When Johnson sings. 
But cynics stay and grimly gloat— 
The cynic beams on ev'ry note— 
While earnest men grow hot and chide; 
But one and all at last decide 
To go and take an antidote 
When Johnson sings. 


Se 


THE following bonne histoire must, I think, 
be attributed to Mr. Floersheim, of the New 
It tells of two pretty girls who 
They settled 
inselves, and one said to the other: “ Now, 
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Went to a Symphony concert. 
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Blanche, I have the four-hand piano score, 
and we will follow the symphony together.” 
She opened the score, and ‘then she con- 
tinued : “ You take the left hand and I will 
take the right hand, so we can enjoy the work 
thoroughly.” Then they reverently followed 
the symphony. And yet they say pianists‘are 
not musical ! 
oh & 


“T REMEMBER,” says a writer in American 
Notes and Queries, “ to have written something 
about a concert at which was sung Millard’s 
‘Ave Maria,’ and it actually appeared that 
Miss So and So had sung with much feeling 
Mulligan’s ‘Avenue Maria.’ Ata musicale in 
the same neighbourhood a young lady played 
upon the piano a ballad in A flat major. The 
local paper had it:that she had sung a ballad 
called ‘A Fat Major.’ ” 


& & & 


A YOUNG composer has just written for a) 
soprano voice a beautiful song, entitled, ‘“ Would | 
that I were Young Again.” It has been so much | 
time wasted; the woman can’t be found who | 
will sing it. 





& & & 


WILSON, the celebrated vocalist, was upset 
one day in his carriage, near Edinburgh. A 
Scotch paper, after recording the accident, 
said: “We are happy to state that he was 
able to appear the following evening in three 
pieces.” 

& & & 

AN English organ-builder was one day asked 
what was thought of Mr. Blank as an organist. 
“Sir,” he said, with mock solemnity, “he is a 
most respectable man.” “Yes, I have no doubt 
of that, but I want to know how he ranks as a 
performer on the organ.” “Sir, he is a most 
exemplary man, and one who plays as though 
he were also a charitable man.” ‘ Now, would 
you mind telling me what you mean by saying 
he performs like a charitable man.” “ Well, if 
I must be explicit, Mr. Blank plays upon the 
organ as though he did not let his left hand 
know what his right hand was doing.” 


& & & 


HANDEL AND THE MINOR CANON.—The 
following little-known anecdote of Handel is 
told by Dr. E. Miller (the composer of the tune 
“Rockingham”) in his History of Doncaster 
(1804) :—During the latter part of Handel's life, | 





‘when a boy, I used to perform on the German | 


flute at Handel’s oratorios. About the year | 
1753, a minor canon of Gloucester Cathedral 
offered his services as a singer, which Handel 
accepted, and he was employed in three 
choruses. Not satisfied with this department, 
Handel acceded to the canon’s request that he 
should sing a solo, so that his voice should | 
appear to better advantage. But he sang so | 
badly that the audience violently hissed him. | 
When the performance was over, by way of 
consolation, Handel made him the following 
speech : “I am sorry, very sorry for you, indeed, 
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my dear sir; but go you back to your church 
in de country. God.will forgive you for your 
bad singing ; dese wicked people in London, 
dey will not forgive you.” 


&oe 


IT would not be strange if Meyerbeer’s music 
were of the intoxicating kind. 


& & 


Mr. TOOLE has been at it again, this time 
in Tasmania. A stranger called at the office 
of one of the proprietors of the Theatre Royal, 
Hobart, and asked to see the manager. When 
the latter arrived, the stranger said :— 


“*T want to engige the theatre for two nights cer- 
tain.” ‘What for?” was the query. ‘* Well,” con- 
fidentially lowering his -voice,.‘'a hackrobatic show, 
Me and my pardner, you ‘see, does some big tricks. 
Heavy weight business, ground and lofty tumbling, 
pole balancing, playing the fiddle behind our backs 
all the time, comic songs between the acts, and so 
on.” ‘* Humph! hardly the kind of entertainment 
to give éc/at to the opening of the new theatre. 
Besides, the place is engaged from the fourth: You'd 
better try the Temperance Hall or the Exhibition 
building.” ‘‘ Have you got a Hexhibition building 
in ’Obart? D’ye think it ’ud be large enough for 
my biz, chucking heavy weights about, and that sort 
of thing?” Looking at the querist, the inference 
was that the Exhibition building would be quite 
large enough. His muscular development was by 
no means pronounced, and a decided limp in the oft 
leg did not indicate that he was a good stayer. 
However, he was easily placated. ‘‘ Yes, you have 
a look; it may suit you.” ‘Thank ye, IH have a 
look round,” and, with a twinkle in his eye, he de- 
parted. Five minutes afterwards he returned. ‘I 
say, don’t you think you could let me have the theatre 
just for one night?” ‘No. I’m sorry I can’t oblige 
you. The theatre is engaged.” This time he was 
accompanied by 2 well-known theatrical agent, who 
broadly smiled and said, ‘‘ What! don’t you know 
him? This is Toole!” <A merry laugh from the 
jocund comedian, and a hearty handshake showed 
how much he enjoyed the little joke. 


& bd 


“Yrs,” said the minister,“ I have bade farewell 
to my congregation. I have determined to go 
and try to convert the heathen.” “Then surely, 
Mr. Whanger,” said the soprano reproachfully, 
“you won’t forget to visit your choir.” 


& & } 


A Fact.—We. are all rather too familiar, 
thanks .to our prominent frime donne, with 
the airs of “ Home, Sweet Home,” and ‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer.” Indeed, sometimes 
one would like to suggest not having either of 
them sung at concerts for two or three years, 
that the public might have a chance of hearing 
other things. But what shall we do jf other 
singers follow the example of an amateur at a 
concert some time since, who sang the first 
verse of “Home, Sweet Home,” and then 
absent-mindedly glided into the second verse of 
the “Last Rose,” after the unfortunate accom- 
panist’s little symphony ? 
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A CLERGYMAN, named Fiddle, refused ‘to 
accept the ‘title of D.D., because he said, “‘ he 
didn’t want to be galled the Rev. Theobald 
Fiddle, D.D. 

& & & 


It has been asserted that piano practice, | 
which equally employs both lobes of the brain, 
prevents paralysis, and if this can be positively | 
proved a large proportion of amateurs should | 
learn the instrument. (What a magnificent | 
advertisement this would be for the piano 
manufacturers !) 

& & & 


A LETTER of Mendelssohn’s was sold at 
Berlin the other day, in which he excused him- 
self from the invitation to give a course of 
lectures on music. “I must refuse,” he says ; | 
“for I am not fit to 4a/t music in a methodical 
manner for half an hour, much less throughout 
a whole lecture. It is, I feel sure, a thing that I 
could never learn to do, and I have given up all | 
hopes of doing anything in that direction. The | 
farther I: go, the more firmly I am determined | 
to pursue the plan I have formed,—to be a 
practical and not a theoretical musician.” 





| evening, Jan. 12. 
| only eight years of age, but instead of continu- 


| Madame Schumann. 
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Miss Lena Little, Messrs. Shakespeare and 
Henscliel, names, associated With the” music 
since-it$ production at these-concerts.fMadame 
Haas and Mr. Frantzen rendered yaluable aid 
at the pianoforte. At the last Saturday Concert 
before Christmas Sir Charles and Lady Hallé 
performed the Kreutzer Sonata, and in addition 
there was Beethoven’s famous Quintet in C ; 
but even this programme of popular pieces, 


and, we may add, popular performers, did not | 
fill the hall, but the weather—well, no one has | 
| yet forgotten the state of the streets on and 
| before Christmas 1890! 
| KGhne pleased greatly in some German Leder. 
Herr Stavenhagen was pianist at the first | 


Madame Schmidt- 


Popular Concert of the New Year (Jan. 5). | 


He played Chopin’s Prelude in D flat, and 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie in C sharp minor, and was 
recalled three times. The programme included 


Brahms’ delightful Sextet in G, with Madame | 


Neruda as first violin. Mr. William Nicholl, 
the vocalist, was well received. 

Mdlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz, another aspirant 
to pianistic fame, made her début on Monday 
She played in public when 


ing the career of a prodigy, she was put under 
This worthy lady is one 


| of the most earnest of teachers, and no pupil 


@fRe PAiree 
Bachelors. 


—— 0 ee 


ERE is a clever and amusing parody 
upon one of the best-known and 
popular songs :— 


Three bachelors slept in their shuttered roon— 
In their shuttered room when the sun shone high ; 
Not one of them felt he must rise till noon, 
Or take his breakfast till by and by; ~ 
For single men may happily sleep— 
A pillow is good, and breakfast will keep 
Till ten o'clock in the morning. 


| gave great satisfaction ; 


| delightful ‘“ Adieu de lHétesse Arabe.” 
' Mary Carmichael played the accompaniments 


'can be with her for any length of time with- 
out catching somewhat of her spirit. Mdlle. | 
| Eibenschiitz has good fingers, and evidently 
| understands the music she plays. 
tunately on Saturday she was very nervous, | 


But unfor- 


and Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques” were 
not improved thereby. The young lady has, 


however, evidently the right reading of this 
| noble work. She was encored, and played a 
Scarlatti piece. 
_ Signor Piatti in Beethoven’s Sonata in A 


She afterwards took part with 


Miss Marguerite Hall, the vocalist, 
she sang two of 
Schubert’s most charming Lzeder, “ Liebesbot- 
schaft” and ‘Rastlose Liebe,’’ and Bizet’s 
Miss 


(Op. 69). 


| with skill and feeling. The programme included 


Three fair maids smiled on these bachelors three— 
On these bachelors three when they came to town ; 
They waltzed, they sang, they made high tea, 
And had their accomplishments quickly known ; 
For it matters not if bachelors sleep, 
The maids are awake quite soon in the week, 
And sometimes rise in the morning. 


Three married men jumped when the sun arose, 
And left their pillows in swift dismay ; 
They felt for their boots, they grabbed their clothes, 
And thoroughly realized it was day ; 
For women will never let men sleep 
When there's breakfast to get, and a wash for the week, 
Though it’s five o'clock in the morning. 





Musica? Ioife i 
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ADAME HAAS made two very suc- 

cessful appearances at the Popular 

Concerts on December 13 and 15. 

At the former she played Chopin’s 

Fantasia in F minor with taste and intelligence, 
and at the latter she gave even greater satis- 
faction in Beethoven’s Variations on an original 
theme in F. The Monday programme included 
Grieg’s Sonata in F for violin and pianoforte, 
interpreted in a delightfully sympathetic manner 
by Mesdames Neruda and Haas; and besides 
Brahms’ Gipsy Songs, with Mrs. Henschel, 


} 


| Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 74). 
| be noted that of the seven artists who appeared 
| at this concert, three were gentlemen, and four 
| ladies. 


It may 


Mr. Richard Gompertz, assisted by Messrs. 


| Haydn Inwards, Emil Kreuz, and Charles 


Ould, gave two interesting concerts of chamber 
music at Princes’ Hall on December 11 
and 18. The programme of the first in- 
cluded Beethoven’s so-called ‘ posthumous” 
Quartet in E flat (Op. 127). The five last 
quartets of the composer contain some of his 
deepest thoughts, and most intricate workman- 


| ship, and require, therefore, to be well known in 
_ order to be properly appreciated. Yet, curiously 
_ enough, they are seldom heard at Mr. Chappell’s 


concert: we believe we are correct in saying 
that the one under notice was last performed at 


| the Popular Concerts in 1879. Mr. Gompertz 
' and his associates did justice to the work and 
| to themselves. Dr. Stanford’s Quintet, with the 
' composer at the pianoforte, was another feature 


of interest. Mr. W. Shakespeare was the 
vocalist. The concert on the 18th included 
Schumann’s noble Quartet in A, and Brahms’ 
Quartet in B flat (Op. 67), another rarely heard 
work. Mr. Borwick was the pianist, and Miss 
Lena Little the vocalist. 

The performance of the “Messiah” at the 
Albert Hall on January 1 drew a large audience. 





“The greatest of all Pianofortes—the Stein- 


ea 
This noble oratorio may be thotight gy. 
fashioned by sonte, bit it ig\ still ‘ 
favourite, and doybtless” win Cc to 
be suchy The choruses, ufider Mr, bys 
direction, were, of course, excellent, The 
vocalists were Miss Macintyre, Madame Belle 
Cole, and Messrs. Lloyd and Norman Salmond, 





who all acquitted themselves well. 

Mr. Henschel having at last decided to cop. 
tinue his series of concerts, gave the third on 
Thursday, January 15. The “Ossian” Over. 
_ture i” memoriam Gade, who died only hag 

December, opened the programme. This was 

the composer’s first. published work, and 
| attracted the favourable notice both of Schumann 
_and Mendelssohn. _ It was followed by a well. 
| written and well-scored “ Funeral March,” by 
| Mr. Edward German. This work was piven 
for the first time under the composer’s direction, 
and well received. Mr. Arthur Friedheim 
played Liszt’s Concerto in E flat, with excellent 
technique, but not sufficient abandon, The 
concert concluded with Beethoven's noble ¢ 
minor Symphony. Considering the wretched 
weather, the audience was good. 

Mdlle. Ilona Ejibenschiitz made her second 
appearance at the Popular Concerts on Satur. 
day afternoon, and played Beethoven's Sonata 
in C minor (Op. 111). Her reading of this great 
and difficult work, though flurried at times, as 
in the second subject of the a//egro, and in one 
or two of the variations, was, on the whole, 
worthy of praise. The young lady was encored, 
and played a movement from Bach's Suite 
| Anglaise in A minor. The programme in- 

cluded Schubert’s magnificent Quintet in C, to 

which Mme. Neruda and Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
| Whitehouse, and Piatti did full justice. Mr. 
Reginald Groome, at the last moment, was 
unable to sing, and Mr. Chappell could not get 
a substitute, so there was no vocai music. 

Monday, January 19, was a red-letter night. 
There was a large audience, and great enthu- 
siasm prevailed. The programme opened with 
Haydn’s Quartet in D minor (Op. 42). Itis one 
of the shortest, and hence has been styled “The 
Miniature Quartet ;” but it is also one of the 
composer’s most refined creations. The per- 
formance by Madame Neruda and Messrs. Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti, was simply perfect. Mr. 
Santley made his first public appearance since 
his return from Australia, and he was received 
with all honours ; the applause could not have 
been more enthusiastic. He sang with great 
feeling, Gounod’s “ Maid of Athens” and another 
song by Gounod to Shelley words. Herr Staven- 
hagen played Beethoven’s Sonata in E minor 
(Op. 90). His reading of the first movement was 
somewhat jerky, but the charming Allegretto 
was far more satisfactory. He was encored, 
and played a small piece of his own composition. 
In the second part of the programme som 
“ Romantische Stiicke” (Op. 75) for violin and 
pianoforte by Dvorak were introduced for the 
first time. They are all characteristic: the 
first is calm and graceful; the second lively; 
the third passionate ; and the last quaint and 
melancholy. These pieces will surely become 
popular. They were admirably performed by 
Madame and Mdlle. Olga Neruda, who wert 
recalled, and repeated No. 2 of the set: Mr. 
Santley’s vigorous rendering (in spite of his 
hoarseness) of “The Erlking” brought down 
the house, and he added “To Anthea.” 
concert concluded with Beethoven's pianoforte 
Trio in G, Op. 1, No. 2. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, Pianoforte Makers by 
| special appointment to Her Majesty cele 


way Pianofortes—London and New York.”—/ and Her Royal Highness the Princess 


ADV. 


| Wales.—ADv. 
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| English and Americans are not often aware of 


CHAPTER I. | this fact, and they, as a rule, naturally come off | 


is article it i i i ion | badly. 
N this article it is not my wish or intention | 
to underrate or depreciate our healthyand | 1 meta good many of the rejected ones, who 
thriving schools of music. On the other | told me they were astonished when told they 
hand, I follow every step forward with | were not admitted. 
eagerness, cial hope that the day will come |, One could strike a rough average and say the 
ys the question of the equality of the English | accepted candidates form 20 per cent. And let 


schools to the German ones will be no longer a_ it be said that a good many are trying for the | 


tion, but an undeniable fact. _ second and third time. (I may add that ladies 
* il begin as a starting-point at coming re not quite so strictly dealt with as gentlemen.) 
to esis *The general mode of entrance as | In the Hoch Schule a knowledge of the German 
astudent is easy : write to the “ Hausmeister,” | language is necessary. aa 
orto one of the teachers or directors of one or _ Before closing this chapter, let me advise any 
two conservatoriums, in German if possible, ask- | intending students in Germany, before coming, 


ing a prospectus and list of the teachers, which | to write for prospectuses of, say, half a dozen | 


are often issued separately; from these the schools, and do not ignore those which have no 
student can generally choose. I advise those | prospectus in English, I have met so many 
who come to study the language, at least to people who fancy that the conservatoriums 
some extent, as the piano students, for instance, | which do not publish their prospectus _ 
are expected to attend the theory classes, which | English do not care to have English students ; 
become a farce unless one understands the on the other hand, many of those are well 
language. | attended by the English. And I can say from 

After choosing the conservatorium, the next experience that, on writing to the director, one 
thing, of course, is to fix the time of going. It | gets often not only a& very satisfactory reply, but 
isalways advisable not to go in the middle of also good information. Yt ae 
the terms, but to go at Easter, or after the 1 add some of the conservatoriums, but find 
summer holidays, as at those periods the time- it better only to state the teachers, and offer no 
tables are made out, and classes are reformed | recommendation. : ; 
in theory, etc. Frankfurt-am-Main—two conservatoriums. 

On students presenting themselves at the | I. Dr. Hoch’s, Eschenheimerland Strasse (all 
conservatorium, they go through a form of | instruments and theory). Piano—Professors 
examination, clearly showing what the students Frau Schumann, Herm Quast, Frauleins Schu- 
have in them, and, of course, deciding the mann and others. Violin—Professor Hermann, 
teacher, who naturally prescribes work in his etc. Theory and Composition—Dr. Professor 
own fashion for the pupil. As I have aiready | Scholtz and P rofessor Knorr, ete. } 
said, this examination (“ Aufnahme Priifung”)is| II. Raff, Bleich Strasse 13 (piano, strings, and 
very often a form; it is not very difficult to theory only). Piano—Professor Max Schwarz. 
understand that the majority of the conserva- Violin—Herr Braun. Composition—Professor 
toriums, being, so to speak, “‘ companies,” and, Urspruch. tog 't 
of course, self-paying, they cannot afford toturn Dresden. The conservatorium is—well, one 
students off without good cause. might almost say—English. ; 

The Hoch Conservatorium at Frankfurt-am-| Leipzig has among its Professors Reineke, 
Main is an endowed institution, and though I | Iadassohn, etc. 
myself do not personally know of any students | Cologne has Max Pauer, ete. 
who were rejected—at the “ Aufnahme Priifung” | The Vienna Conservatorium I only know 
—I knew one who was “requested to leave,” | from hearsay, but understand that it is an 
on account of his work not being satisfactory. || excellent one. 

We will now turn to the renowned Hoch Berlin ,has seven or eight conservatoriums. 
Schule at Berlin. This conservatorium is under | The principal are Hoch Schule (all instruments 
Government, and, of course, private gain cannot | taught). Piano—Professors Barth, Reiff, Rad- 
be considered ; here the “ Aufnahme Priifung ” | dorff, etc. Violin— Professor Joachim, etc. 
becomes (instead of a form) a real examination. | Composition— Professor Bargiel. The other 
The candidates for admission are numbered, | conservatoriums are Professor Klindsworth’s, 
and the list put up. On an appointed day the | Professor Scharwenka’s, and several others. 
plano students are examined as per order on| There are, of course, others, but my purpose 
lis. The violinist and other instrumentalists | is not to give “a list of German conserva- 
ae treated in the same style. The students | toriums,” and I only quote these asa help to | 
play the piece which they have prepared, and | ‘any who might wish to know of some in Germany. 
‘e-put through an ear test ; then are told to The fees vary greatly. Dr. Hoch’s, at Frank- 
come again on a fixed day, when again all the | furt, vary according to the teacher. The Raff 
candidates are assembled, and each in turn goes | charges 300 marks per year (£15) for piano or 
n tothe professors, and is told his fate, whether | violin and theory ; this is about the general fee. 
¢be admitted or no. The Berliner Hoch Schule is perhapsthecheapest 
Many of those who fail are allowed to go, or | of all; piano (and organ if wished), with com- 
tld plainly they are not good enough; others | plete theory and history of music, 240 marks 





“Neadvised to stay, and study privately for the | (£12). 


next examination. At the examination all the The next chapter I shall devote to the ways 


eons are there, and each gives his opinion | of living, concerts, and amusements here. 
oo It is Arey painful sight, 
of “decision” (for so many candi- 

Stes come, fully believing that it is like the mime dncnte 
think’ atoriums, and never fora moment | There can be no doubt that the study of 
k ng that they will not be admitted), and the | music abroad is very cheap, and in all the best 
$ of disappointment are heartrending. The | of the conservatoriums the students are formed 








‘German Gondervatoriumd and their OwWorr. 


into an orchestra, thus rendering the perform- 
ance of concertos, etc., possible. Many also 
possess a choir, in which the students sing. 

The course of training is a very complete one. 
For instance, a piano student gets: Piano, 
| partiture, etc.; harmony, counterpoint, instru- 
mentation, and composition ; history of music, 
and the advantages ef attending the orchestral 
classes. 

The ways of living adopted by the students 
| are—taking a furnished room, and dining out 
at restaurants. *This'is not very advisable, and 
certainly not for ladies. The better way, and 
the one generally adopted by the English, is 
to board, or, as we say, “pension.” This can 
be had (varying in price in different parts of 
Germany, and, of course, of the town) from 85 
marks per month; the general amount for a 
student to pay is about 100 to 110. This in- 
cludes all but washing. ‘The former may and 
can be done at alinost any cost. 

Pianists provide their own pianos ; a good 
instrument can be hired at from 10 to 12 marks 
permonth. The lessons are very often given to 
two students—that.is to say, two students are 
told to come for a lesson at the same hour, and 
one waits out the other’s lesson. ‘The excellence 
of this plan needs no comment. 

The theory is given, of course, in classes, with 
home work. 

Though London is no doubt well up regarding 
the supply and quality of concerts, still we must 
turn to Germany to get perfection, and there 
the prices are within the reach of all. 

For instance, at Frankfurt the students obtain 
free tickets for the chief rehearsals of the Grand 
Museum orchestra there, and hear not only the 
greatest of classical works, but the greatest of 
performers, as at each concert a concerto is 
given. The Kammer Musik (Professor Herman 
first violin, and other five players), give a series 
of concerts, if my memory carries, ten or twelve 
in number. The adoennement only costs 20 
marks in centre seats, and for that one gets the 
choice of Kammer Musik. Then the fine opera- 
house, where all the best works are performed 
at very low prices (every seat being numbered 
and reserved), side gallery tickets cost about 
7d., and centre about Is. ; the best places only 
5s. or 6s. A certain number of free tickets are 
also given to the conservatorium. 

The other towns have all equally fine con- 
certs. Berlin, of course, has the grand pick 
of ‘fall that is beautiful in music.” In Berlin 
there are three concerts per week given by the 
Grand Philharmonic Orchestra. The saa/ at 
these costs only 60 pf. (fine seats can be had for 
1 mark and 1.25 pf.). At these concerts beer is 
sold, but during the performance of the music a 
perfect quiet is maintained. In case the reader 
should be sceptical of the quality of these con- 


' certs from what I have said, 1 venture to give a 


programme of one. 
PROGRAMME. 
(Tuesday Evening, 14th October 1890.) 


Part I, 
1. ‘*Carneval Romain,” i ; - Berlioz. 
2. Largo, F% major, from the string 
quartette in D major, . Haydn, 
3- Two Scandinavian Rhapsodies, . &. Lalo, 
Part II, 
VI. Sinfonie, F major (Pastorale), . Beethowen. 
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A good plan is to exchange lessons—German | 


Par ILI. 
Overture from ‘‘ Oberon,” Weber. 
Grand Allegro de Concert, for violin ) 


and orchestra, 5 m { A. Bazzini. 
(Solo, Adalbert Giilzow. ) 
Entry of the Gods in Walhall, 


from ) 
the ‘‘ Rheingold,” ‘ 


( Wagner. 


This programme can speak for itself. 

Then come the “ Biilow Concerts.” In fact, 
in Berlin every night there are three or four | 
concerts to choose from. 

The Opera-House r¢épertoire is a fine one, 
but the tickets are somewhat more expensive 
than in other towns. 

The Joachim Quartettes are also, as need 
hardly be said, run after. 

So as part, and in my opinion a very im- 
portant part, of a musician’s education lies in 
hearing good music, Germany has, without 
question, a great advantage over us there. 

The students in Germany, as a body, I think, 
must be put down as hard workers, doing not 
only a great deal of work, but also forming 
little quartette and trio parties for the further- 
ance of cxscmble playing, which bears good 
fruit in the end; and I maintain that in Ger- 
many the students, by greater and more frequent 
intercousse and competition, give one another 
an impetus to work which is unknown, or at all 
events in its infancy, in Great Britain. 

The students, after work, have many oppor- | 
tunities of enjoyment ; the Germans, of course, 
have ways peculiar to themselves. Of the 
English, say in Frankfurt, they have the | 
“Palmer Garten,” where good concerts are | 
given in summer, and it is a delightful way | 
of spending a few hours of a summer evening— 
going about or sitting listening to the music ; 
then we have lawn tennis, boating, and in 
winter fine skating, and a good many English 
dances, so that after our work we have plenty 
to amuse ourselves with, and it is a good sign 
that the students do take advantage of these 
enjoyments, as they fully need it after a day’s 
hard work. 


‘and English. 
' get into a house where several other musical | 


| me, for my part, think that Germany is the 


| months. 
| before a student gets over the start of the new 
| system, the year is flying ; when one only gets 


Frankfurt, too, as a town is beautiful, and | 
being surrounded by splendid woods, affords | 


ground for fine picnics, which in summer the 
English take full advantage of. 


Then the English Church gives one an oppor- | 


tunity of keeping up one’s religious duties. 
I will conclude this chapter by saying that 


| 
| 


though the students who study in Germany 
need to work hard, still we have great com- | 
pensations after work, and no end of healthful | 


and instructive amusements. 


CHAPTER III. 


In this third chapter I will simply give a few | 
hints, which may help the English student who 
is coming over, 

First of all, choose carefully, and correspond 
with one of the directors ; learn, if possible, 
some German, which is far more useful than 
one would think, even if coming to English- 
speaking friends ; obtain some introductions 
to Germans if possible ; and seek a “pension” | 
where no English is spoken. I find that if 
Germans know English, be it only a few 
sentences, they will practise it on any of the 
English who give them a chance. I must say 
that they practise it far more dilligently than 
the English do their German. Avoid such Ger- 


mans, as, if one gives them the start, they 
continue practising their English, which is not 
desirable, as we get quite enough English 
practice amongst the English here—hence the 
benefit of knowing some German on arriving. | 


| as the other arts and sciences.” 


I also found it a good plan to: 


students stay ; by this means, should one be a | 
pianist, opportunities offer themselves of 
studying sonatas, etc., for piano and violin or 
‘cello, or of accompanying good work as the 
case may be; and not only can one by those 
means do a lot of extra work, but I have | 
enjoyed many very happy musical evenings, | 
when boarding in such a house, where we had 
a little concert every week, or often twice a | 


| week, and had programmes, including con- | 


certos (of course orchestral parts on a second | 
piano), sonatas for violin, ’cello, and piano, and | 
trios. From those evenings one can derive 
enjoyment, and at the same time a great deal | 
of good. | 

We now come to the question—Is it an | 
advantage to study abroad? Let us look at it | 
from a fair point of view. The musical training 
is first-class, and certainly as complete as can 
be had—no single branch being neglected for 
the fees. It is, or at least it seems to me, to 
be quite impossible to get such or anything 
like such for the money in England. 

The advantages of hearing the best music in 
quantities, certainly unequalled even in London, | 
at a cost which any student can pay, are very | 
great. Good operas (with orchestras of the | 
first-class), symphony concerts, Kammer music, 


‘oratorio and church music, all abound at_ 
| some extraordinary sights. 


equally low prices. That point alone makes 


place to study. One lives in an atmosphere of 
music. But, at the same time, I would not 
advise any one to come here for a period of a 
year. On starting, say, a year’s course, after 
deducting the two months’ holiday, we have ten 
Well, the system is different, and 


settled down, then all the year has already | 
nearly gone. For a period of two or more | 
years the plan is good. Three years is said to | 
be the course, and students should, if possible, | 
come for that period. | 

I think I can best conclude this little article | 
by turning to Robert Schumann’s “ Rules of Life | 


_and Conduct,” which by the way appeared in | 
| into a giant. At the end of the performance 
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N invitation to a large children’s Party 
at Westminster Town Hall on Satyr. 
day afternoon, December 27th, seemed 
to promise more noise than pleasure 

—for there were to be no less than a thousand 
children. It was an entertainment given by 
Mrs. H. J. Tschudi Broadwood to the offspring 
of Messrs. Broadwood’s employés. But it 
turned out a very pleasant afternoon, for every- 
thing was attractive; and by the kind help of 
fifty ladies and as many gentlemen, each of 
whom had in charge twenty children, capital 
order was preserved. Games had been arranged, 
and they were carried on with a great deal 
of spirit. The most effective was one called 
“Snake Chain.” One of the stewards formed 
the head of the monster, and a troup of children, 
each one’s hands touching the shoulders of the 
one in front, formed the body. The monster 
moved forwards, backwards, sideways; and from 
the gallery in which the parents and visitors 
were placed, the whole thing appeared highly 
amusing. After some refreshments, which the 
children took picnic fashion, they were mar- 
shalled into the council chamber to witness 
The little ones were 
placed on the floor, looking like a huge cluster 
of buttercups and daisies. The programme 
included a Scotch dance, very neatly per- 
formed by Mr. H. J. Bowles in full Highland 
costume. Then Mr. James Haldane personated 
Old Father Christmas, and introduced two of 
his funny friends—a lady without a head anda 
gentleman without a body. He carried on an 
animated and amusing conversation with these 
extraordinary persons, forming by means of his 
hand a head for the lady. By throwing his 
voice into these figures, he also made them 
talk. The children were delighted with these 
strange personages. Then followed what per- 
haps may be deemed the greatest success of 
the afternoon—Mr. Bowles’ personation of the 
“ Bogie” man, who danced himself from a dwarf 


He says : “‘ Lose, however, no opportunity of Mr. Bowles appeared in his ordinary dress, and 
playing with others in duos, trios, etc. _ this was a happy idea, for possibly some of the 
“ Sing frequently in choruses especially, etc. | younger children may have been alarmed at 
“Do not neglect good operas. | such an extraordinary sight. The young people 
“ Reverence ancient music, but warmly wel- | were then trooped down again into the large hall, 


come the modern. 
** Study the surrounding of life as thoroughly | 


Where can these laws be more perfectly carried | 
out than in Germany ? 

Let us, too, remember, and remember with | 
great pride, that all over Germany the best 
places and prizes have been carried off by | 
students from Great Britain ; and it reflects us | 
great credit, that if we look at the foremost | 
ranks of pupils in almost any of the great | 
German conservatoriums to-day, one of the | 
first, if not the first, who heads the list zs one of | 
“ws, 

And I will also say that the majority of | 
teachers here say, and say openly, that our 
countrymen are the best workers of all, so let us 
always hope that be it where it may we shall | 
always hear that report, and feel that we can | 
hold our own with all comers. We may look back 
on our student days and feel that each one of 
us did our little, however little, to further our 
English musical knowledge, by learning, and 
by imparting to others, so that one day we may 
hear Britain put frs¢ in the ranks as a musical 
country. 


'where they perceived a grand pianoforte, not 


full of strings and notes, but of bonbons and 


| oranges. When the bonbons had been cracked, 


the sound of a fife was heard, and the fife and 


‘drum band of the Scots Guards, under the 


command of Drum-major Adair (by kind per- 
mission of Colonel Stracey), appeared playing 
a Slow March, afterwards breaking out with 
the lively tune of “Highland Laddie.” The 
clapping of the little ones showed how welcome 
were the soldiers. The entertainment C0? 
cluded with an enormous Christmas tree, : 
feet high (given by Mr. James Broadwood) 


| Each child received a present. 


The children, in fact, were entertained right 
royally the whole evening. It must have been 
a true pleasure to Mrs. Broadwood to oe 
much delight to so many children, and to im 
parents also; for those who were lagers 
have shared in the enjoyment. In this ae 
working practical ‘age it is a treat to see Fl 
dance, song, and merriment for the young 4 
not forgotten. 





“Te ing: 
Mr. Sims REEVES will give a concert at Birming 


| ham on February 12. 
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Dramatis Persona. 


Dr. MORTON, Pianist. 
Mrs. MorTON, Violinist. 
Miss SEATON, Soprano. 
Miss COLLINS, . Contralto. 
Mr. TREVOR, . . Tenor. 
Mr. BOYNE, .« Baritone. 


R. MORTON. My first piece is a 
Tarantella, by T. A. de Orellana 
(C. Woolhouse, London). This is a 
clever, correct composition, the chief 
drawback to which is that it is far too long. 
One can have too much even of a Tarantella. 
A “Second Gondoliera,” by Gustav Ernest 
(C. Woolhouse, London), is a pretty, unpre- 
tentious piece, showing unmistakably the hand 
of the musician. “The Old Stage-Coach,” by 
Stocks Hammond (Klein & Co., London), is a 
galop provided with words, so that it can be 
sung as well as danced to. There is a wonder- 
ful picture on the cover of a stage-coach 
changing horses. I have often heard that the 
designers of pictures for dance-music are 
better paid than the composers themselves. 
“Answers” is the title of a waltz,- by Alex. 
Beaumont (H. Klein & Co), which is rather 
more tuneful than the generality of English 
waltzes. I don’t know whether it was com- 
posed for the paper of that name, like the 
“Pick-Me-Up” polka. Lastly, I have a good 
specimen of English sacred composition in a 
motet for eight voices, orchestra, and organ, 
“Lord, how long wilt Thou look upon this?” 
by Dr. Spark (London Music Publishing Co.). 
This is published in what apparently is a fac- 
simile of Dr. Spark’s own handwriting—a new 
departure, by the way. 

Miss Seaton. It is lucky his handwriting is 
soclear. It would be rather awkward if some 
composers were to have their manuscripts printed 
in facsimile. It might be curious to see, but it 
certainly would be very unpleasant to read at 
sight. I am sure you would all like a song 
I have here, called “ Maggie’s Sleeping,” by 
Hamish MacCunn (Methven, Simpson, & Co.). 
The Scotch words, by W. G. Coutts, are very 
pathetic, and the musical setting is extremely 
tender and sympathetic. ‘The Snow of Years,” 
by H. Klein (H. Klein & Co.), begins well, and 
would be a pleasing song if it were not that it 
tails off into a commonplace waltz refrain. 
“Pastorella,” by M. Ashley Dodd (Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.), is a setting of some quaint words 
from a seventeenth century play. The music 
1S not equal to the words, for, in aiming at an 
old-fashioned simplicity, it comes too near being 
merely childish. “Lead, kindly Light,” by 
Emest Hope (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is evidently 
inspired by real devotional feeling, and the 
composition is a sacred song in fact as well as 
i name, The accompaniment would sound 
well arranged for the organ. — 

My bash I have three Spanish love-songs, by 
~ ik papand (Chappell & Co.). These 
tle fa ‘ed examples of the composer's 
Althou ee ose we discussed last month, 
quae ‘ ay are called Spanish love-songs, | 
edagie ane I notice much attempt at local 
ithe ea When first I Kissed thy Brow” 
spent am are rather appalling), though 
singing sg i would require very finished 
More suitabl ull Justice to it. It is, perhaps, 

able to a light soprano than a tenor, 





but all the songs are set for every kind of voice. 
The accompaniment is fairly characteristic, 
though not at all elaborate. No. 2, “Sleep on, 

Love,” is also by no means so easy as it looks. 
In general style, and particularly in the accom- 
paniment, it reminds me a little of Massenet’s 
“‘ Les Coccinelles sont couchés.” I fancy No. 3, 
“Fan Fooling,” would be the most generally 
popular, although the words are particularly 
silly. ; 

_Mrs. Morton. 1 have a “Reverie d’Amour” 
for piano and violin, by Louis Honig (H. Klein 
& Co.), which is less amateurish than most 
modern English violin pieces. The melody of 
the first part is pretty, but the second part 
consists chiefly of a series of what may be 
termed finger-exercise passages, which offer 
good opportunities for practice without being 
at all over-difficult. This is the only piece I 
have brought to-day, but I have a musical 
novel here, called Zhe Dominant Seventh, by 
Kate Clark (William Heincmann, London), 
which I have been reading with some amuse- 
ment. 

Trevor. | have seen it advertised, and been 
struck by the name. What is it about? 

Mrs. M. The plot is laid in New Jersey, in 
the house of a millionaire and musical amateur 
named Hugh Chesney. Mr. Chesney, his 
family, and some foreign musicians, are in the 
habit of playing chamber music together. The 
daughter of the house plays Rubinstein’s 
Sonata in G with an Italian violinist. At the 
‘climax of the musical ernotion, we are told, the 
high forte F of the violin, “she let her hands 
fall upon the keys with a crashing discord ; 
sprang up, dashed her right hand into the air 
as against some repellent object, and gave at 
the same time a piercing shriek.” The girl 
explains that the cause of her peculiar 
behaviour was the apparition of a woman’s 
face, “pale and haggard, with wild staring 
eyes, and black hair falling in straggling 
locks.” The experienced novel-reader will not 
be surprised to hear that the face is that of the 
lunatic wife of the violinist. This inconvenient 
lady dies towards the end of the book, thus 
allowing the violinist, who turns out to be a 
duke in disguise, to marry the millionaire’s 
daughter. A commonplace sensational plot. 
I acknowledge, also, that the character-drawing 
and.the dialogue have little more to recom- 
mend them. At the same time there is not a 
little to admire in the book. The authoress is 
evidently a musical enthusiast, and some of 
her descriptions are both forcible and _pic- 
turesque. 

Boyne. We ought to be obliged to any one 
who adds to the very meagre library of English 
musical fiction. I used to delight in Charles 
Auchester when I was a boy, but I don’t know 
whether I should appreciate it now. Then 
there is the /irs¢ Violin and one or two other 
of Miss Fothergill’s books, which may be 
termed musical novels. But we have no work 
of the kind which can compare for a moment 
with George Sand’s Consuelo. 

Miss Seaton. Nor have the Germans for that 
matter. Yet they have a large store of musical 
fiction. . Singers and musicians seem to be the 
most favourite characters in German romance. 
At one time I used to read a good many 
German novels, to improve myself in the 
language, and how dull they all were! I find 
that all clever Germans are compelled to 
patronise England or France for their fiction ; 
even they cannot swallow the home - grown 
article. 

Boyne. To turn from novels to songs. I 
have a ditty on the subject of “Cricket,” by 
Paul Bernard (office of S. Andrew's Magazine, 





Barnet), which may possibly be very much 
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to the taste’ of cricketers. I am not a 
cricketer, therefore, perhaps, I am_ not 
qualified to criticise the sentiment of the 
song. From a musical point of view, it does 
not strike me as showing a high order of 
genius. “The Charms of Life,” by Harold 
Oakley (Wilcocks & Co.), is actually an open 
and avowed “drinking song.” Where are 
General Booth and the Salvation Army? If, 
however, drinking songs are still allowable, 
this is not a bad specimen of its class. The 
words either are, or appear to be, in the style 
of the last century, and the music follows 
sult. ‘ 

Miss Collins. My first song, “ The Dear Old 
Garden,” by H. Klein (H, Klein & Co.), is 
chiefly remarkable for a new departure in the 
shape of what I take to be “breath-marks,” 
printed above the voice part. Not a bad idea, 
if the marks were.put in the right place, which 
they are not invariably in Mr. Klein’s song. 1 
think some must have been left out by accident, 
and others put in out of consideration for a 
possibly asthmatic singer. ‘‘ Yearnings,” by 
Florence Fulton (Forsyth Bros.), does not 
awaken any especia] yearnings in the minds of 
the listener, unless it be not to hear many songs 
of that calibre. “Her Dearest Friend,’ by 
Faulkner Collis (Alfred Hays), is a semi- 
humorous song, not to be recommended for 
performance anywhere, but at the “harmless, 
necessary ” penny reading. 


Miéd anofha. 


By G. H. B. 

10: 

MONGST the small army of pianists 

who have of late years invaded Eng- 

land from almost every quarter of 

the globe, Miss Natalie Janotha 

stands out clearly as having scored one of the 

most unqualified successes. There are those— 

Herr Stavenhagen for instance—who may excel 

Miss Janotha in sympathy and expressiveness, 

but her brilliancy of execution is admittedly 
unrivalled. 

Miss Janotha is a native of Warsaw, where 
she received her first musical education. Atten- 
tion was early directed to her undoubted talents, 
and ere she had reached her teens she was 
taken to Berlin and there placed at the Hoch 
Schule, under the watchful care of Herren 
Joachim and Rudorff. Then she was received 
as a pupil by Madame Schumann, at Baden, 
where she resided for several years. During a 
short absence of Madame Schumann, Miss 
Janotha studied under Brahms, and she also 
repeatedly visited in Cracow the Princess 
Marcelline Czartoryska—Chopin’s best pupil 
and greatest exponent. In 1878 Miss Janotha 
came to London, vce Madame Schumann, who 
was engaged to appear at the Popular Concerts. 
Since then Miss Janotha has practically made 
England her home, much to the gratification of 
all those to whom perfect music is a constant 
source of pleasure and enlightenment. 

In 1885 Miss Janotha was appointed Court 
pianist tothe Emperor of Germany. Nominally, 
if not officially, Miss Janotha has the honour of 
holding a similar position at our own Court of 
St. James’. She has often appeared, and 
frequently still appears, before Her Majesty 
the Queen, and possesses several valuable 
mementoes of her visits to Windsor and 
Osborne. 

The portrait of Miss Janotha, given herewith 
as a supplement, is a duplicate of the one which 
finds a place in the album of the Queen at 
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NE fine afternoon towards the end of 

May a pretty girl and a tall, broad- 

shouldered young man were sitting 

under the big cedar in the garden of 

Haynford Manor. They had been engaged just 

a week, and their course of true love was proving 

the old adage at fault by running remarkably 

smooth. Yet the countenance of the young 

man, Herbert Dashford, bore an unmistakably 
gloomy expression. 

““Why your great-aunt Sarah should fix this 
time to pay her visit to your uncle I can’t 
imagine,” he was saying irritably, “unless she 
did it out of the desire to annoy, common to 
elderly relations.” 

** What does it matter?” remarked his fancée, 
Kitty Broughton, soothingly. ‘We shan’t see 
much of her. Besides, she’s very nice, and 
you'll like her immensely. 

“ Well, I call it very objectionable behaviour,” 
went on Mr. Dashford in the same injured 
tone. “Just what might be expected from a 
great-aunt, a step-great-aunt too. I really don’t 
think people ought to keep up such absurd re- 
lationships. Step-great-aunt Sarah, what a 
name!” 

“But it is spelt without an ‘h,’ you know,” 
pleaded Kitty; ‘‘and Sara is quite a pretty 
name.” 

““She has no business to drop her ‘h’s,’ 
whether at the beginning or the end of a word,” 
grumbled Herbert, who was not to be appeased. 
** | know exactly what she is like. She wears a 
green front and false teeth, while a pug-dog and 
a parrot are necessaries of existenceto her. She 
will object to my smoking in the house, and 
will be always breaking in upon our nice little 
tte-a-téles. Fortunately, she wears a rustling 
gown of stiff bombazine, and walks flat-footed, 
so we shall be able to hear her coming. Now, 
confess, haven't I drawn a true picture of your 
dear aunt?” 

“To the life,” returned Kitty; “you must 
have seen hey, or else you're a wizard,” and 
she laughed merrily. Kitty had a pretty laugh, 
and knew it, so she laughed much and often. 

“T think I hear the carriage coming back 
from the station,” said Herbert. ‘1 shall go 
for a walk so as to be out of the way, while you 
get the meeting and the congratulations over.” 

It was not until long after tea had been 
cleared away and dinner-time was approaching 
that Herbert returned from his walk. He came 
through the garden, intending to enter the house 
by the French window of the drawing-room. It 
was possible, he thought, that he might find 
Kitty there alone ; the old aunt would surely be 
upstairs, resting after the fatigues of her journey. 
He paused for a moment on the terrace, looking 
across the pretty park to where the sun was 
setting in allthe glory of cloud-painted lake and 
mountain scenery. Although only those who 
knew him well guessed it, Herbert Dashwood 
was in reality a rather romantic young man. 
He had been sent in early youth to study at 
Heidelberg, where he had avoided the royster- 
ing, drinking, fighting set, and chosen his friends 
from among the gentle,sentimental, flute-playing, 
poetry-spouting sons of the Fatherland. In 
those days he, like many of his fellows, had 
va ue ambitious dreams of becoming a great 
musician or an immortal poet. But fate willed 
it otherwise. His little capital would be turned 
to best account in the colonies, said his coun- 
sellors ; and Herbert, unable to prove his pos- 
session of any decided talent for art or literature, 


had suffered himself to be banished to a New | 





Zealand sheep-farm. There he had spent five 
lonely years; and now, an independent man, 
his romantic tendencies suppressed though not 
dead, he had returned to England for a long 
holiday, with the half-formed intention in his 
mind of taking back an English girl to share 
his solitude. At the house of her uncle and his 
guardian, Mr. Broughton, he had met his fate, 
succumbing at once to the innocent charms of 
pretty, eighteen-year-old Kitty. 

As Herbert crossed the terrace to the drawing- 
room window, he was surprised to hear the 
sounds of music. Kitty was no musician ; be- 
sides, this lovely, pathetic contralto voice, which 
was singing an air he had known well in his 
far-off student days, certainly did not belong to 
her—- 


** Die Welt wird schéner mit jedem Tag, 
Ich weiss nicht was noch werden mag, 
Das Bliihen will nicht enden,” 


sang the voice in melting strains. In a moment 
Herbert felt himself transported in the spirit to 
the day and spot where he had last heard that 
song. It was on just such a May evening six 
years ago. He and a party of students had 
been making an Ausflug into the lovely wooded 
country that borders the romantic Neckar. In 
the orchards the apple and pear trees were still 
fairy-like with blossom, but blue-eyed mdadchen 
were already gathering the ripe cherries. The 
nightingales were singing unweariedly, as 
though they knew that the hours of May sun- 
shine would pass all too soon. In those days 
Herbert and his companions had all been very 
miserable with the delicious unreasoning misery 
of youth, which is so much more enjoyable than 
the pleasures of middle age. He remembered 
how they had sung, as with one heart and one 
voice, the words which now came floating through 
the window— 


“* Es bliiht das fernste, tiefste, Thal, 
Nun, armes Herz, vergiss dein Qual, 
Es muss sich Alles, Alles, wenden,” 


He stood listening in the lilac-scented air, a 
honeysuckle tendril tickling his face, until the 
song came to an end, and the singer got up and 
came towards the window. In another moment 
she was face to face with Herbert, who was still 
standing as though rooted to the spot. In the 
already waning light he could only see that she 
was tall and slim, with a pale face, dark eyes, 
and softly-curling hair. Who could she be? 
he vaguely wondered. Perhaps a companion 
to old Aunt Sara. He stared stupidly at her 
till she spoke in a low-pitched voice, full of 
harmonious modulations. 

“I’m sure you must be Mr. Dashwood,” she 
said, smiling. ‘I must introduce myself, as 
Kitty has gone to feed her chickens. I believe 
I am to be your future gréat-aunt Sara. I hope 
you will always treat me with becoming 
respect.” 

She held out her hand, and Herbert took it, 
still maintaining the same bewildered silence. 
His head was full of the “ Friihlingssehnsucht,” 
and if he had spoken at all he would probably 
have said, “Nun, armes Herz, vergiss dein 
Qual.” Ina moment, however, the silence was 
broken by Kitty, who came rushing in, and 
effectually dispelled all sentimental illusions 
with her clear voice, her round pink cheeks, 
and all her arrogance of youthful happiness. 

“Oh, have you made friends already?” she 
cried. “I wanted to see Herbert’s start of 
astonishment at first sight of his great-aunt 
Sara. I’ve been telling her what a truthful 
portrait you drew of her,” she added. 

Herbert flushed hotly. 

“I wonder you should care to repeat such 
nonsense,” he said brusquely. 


| 
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« Mr. Dashwend seemed rather taken aback 
at sizht of me,” remarked Aunt Sara. «| don't 
know whether I ought to feel flattered or not — 
Hark, there’s the dressing-bell. I must go and 
put my front straight.” She disappeared, with 
a mischievous glance at the wretched young 
man. 

Even by dinner-time Herbert did not seem 
to have altogether recovered his wits. He was 
unusually silent, and listened with rather a 
dazed look to the lively conversation kept up 
by Aunt Sara and Uncle Beau. 

Uncle Beau, or Squire Broughton, as he was 
more generally called, deserves a few words of 
description all to himself. He was that not 
very uncommon thing, a really charming man 
of sixty, young in mind, young in habits, young 
in all but years. Although a bachelor, he had 
even more than his share of family responsi- 
bilities. He was constantly asked to be 
guardian to children, trustee to wives, and 
Uncle Beau never knew how to refuse. One 
amiable peculiarity he possessed, which was 
occasionally a source of embarrassment to his 
friends, namely, a fatal facility with his fingers, 
Uncle Beau prided himself on being able to 
make or mend anything in reason. Not con- 
tent with his carpenter’s shop and turning-lathe, 
he would employ his talent on clothes, furniture, 
tinkering, and other branches of handiwork, 
with, in his own opinion, equal success in all, 
It must be allowed that, if he made you a pair 
of gloves, though they might not be such as you 
could ever wear in civilised society, still, you 
would recognise at once that they were in- 
tended for gloves, and not for jelly-bags. He 
had made a shooting-coat:- for himself, which, 
he boasted, simply would not wear out. His 
friends thought that a small recommendation, 
considering the cut. He had even constructed 
a violin from figured illustrations, though he 
did not know a note of music. The instrument 
was quite correctly put together, but, somehow, 
the tone did not equal that of a Stradivarius. 
Apart from this little idiosyncrasy, Uncle Beau 
was, as I have already said, a most charming 
man. He could not fail to be an amusing 
companion, because he was so thoroughly 
interested in his own affairs and in those of 
other people. 

Herbert Dashwood gradually recovered from 
his bewildered state, and joined in the conver- 
sation with spirit. He was naturally a sociable 
young man, and after the lonely life he had 
led, he found a great charm in the company of 
pleasant people who had travelled, and were 
thoroughly conversant with the books and 
topics of the day. Kitty’s talk—it could not be 
called conversation—was usually on such sub- 
jects as the chicken with the pip, or the rabbit 
who would eat her young ones. Hitherto 
Herbert had thought her prattle very engaging, 
had listened to it with attention, and told her 
she would make an excellent farmer's wife 
But now all was different. Aunt Sara could not 
only talk, but could listen well, and had the 
rare faculty of drawing out her interlocutor, 
and making him appear at his best. She was 
pleasant to look upon, too. Without a. 
beauty, her delicate outlines and clear, $0 
colouring were as perfectly harmonious to the 
eye as her voice was to the ear. Herbert kept 
trying to calculate in his own mind how this 
young woman who, with her smooth skin 
rounded contour, did not look more than seven 
or eight-and-twenty, could possibly be vas 
great-aunt, even in a step degree. Aunt ra 
seemed to guess the young man’s thoughts 
she presently turned to him with a little 

mental arith- 


and said,— 
“TI see you are doing a sum in 
metic, and_it won’t come right. The 
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is to reconcile my relationship to Kitty with my 
age, isn’t it? Shall I solve it for 
— ge, 

Herbert alaghas a0 stammered something 

intelligible in reply. 
nage po re Aunt Sara, “ that 
Kitty’s grandmother, my half-sister, was nearly 
twenty years older than myself. She would be 
over fifty were she alive now, and I shall be 
thirty-five on my next birthday. 

«You see,” put in Kitty, “ we all marry early 
in our family. Granny married at sixteen, and 
mother at eighteen.” 

«| ama brilliant exception,” remarked Aunt 
Sara, with her slight smile. 4 

«Qh, but you-might have been married dozens 
of times,” said Kitty, with the tactless good 
nature of youth. “Besides, no one would ever 

ess you were five-and-thirty.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” returned her aunt 
calmly. “I suppose my excellent digestion and 
my habit of taking life easily have prevented 
my showing, as yet, many signs of advanced 
age.” 

“Women are much younger for their years 
than they used to be,” observed Uncle Beau. 
“I can remember my mother at thirty-five as 
quite an elderly lady, with a big cap tied under 
her chin. She never seemed to want any amuse- 
ment beyond her children and housekeeping, 
whereas now ”— 

“We elderly ladies dance, hunt, and play in 
tennis tournaments,” concluded Aunt Sara. 

The evening passed rapidly in music and 
song. Aunt Sara sang German Lieder for 
Herbert, old English ditties for Uncle Beau, 
and gay little French chansons for Kitty. It 
seemed to the young man that her voice was 
binding his very soul in chains of “linkéd sweet- 
ness.” It was, perhaps, not wonderful that he 
should dream of her singing all night. But it 
was passing strange that Uncle Beau’s old 
favourite, “‘ Barbara Allen,” should be the one 
melody out of all he had heard to take posses- 
sion of his brain. He fancied that he himself 
was the unfortunate lover of the ballad, and that 
as he lay on his death-bed, Aunt Sara, in the 
person of the heartless Barbara, came to gaze 
on him with cold, indifferent eyes. He woke up 
with the words, “ Young man, I think you’re 
dying,” yet ringing in his ears. 

The next morning, as Kitty had predicted, 
the privacy of the newly-engaged pair was not 
brokenin upon. Directly after breakfast, Uncle 
Beau trotted off to his study, and quickly re- 
tured with a pair of most remarkable-looking 
objects in his hand. 

“Here is a little present for you, Sara,” he 
said ; “a pair of really nice thick boots for wet 
weather. I'll guarantee that they’ll never let in 
tither water or snow.” 

“Oh, thank you, Uncle Bean ; how good of 
you to think of me,” said Sara sweetly, taking 
the ungainly objects in her hand. “ They do, 
indeed, look strong. I am sure I shall never 
have wet feet when I am wearing them.” 

Well, now, in return for those,” went on 
Uncle Beau, “I want you to come and help me 
pe Something in the library. It’s a secret, so 
can't invite the others to come too, and I don’t 
Suppose they'll feel hurt at being left out.” 

When the pair had departed, Herbert turned 
Wohis companion, and said,— 
unen mean to say that she will wear 

ity 
wm no,” returned the girl; “she 
eases ound dead in the next parish with 
wouldo’t b e boys say. But, of course, she 

‘a urt his feelings by telling him that.” 

wonder what Uncle Beau is making now,” 


remarked Herbert. “ He doesn’ i 
. oesn’t generally wish 
help with his inventions.” yi ° 





“1 do hope and trust he is not making some 
dreadful wedding-present for me,” said Kitty, 
puckering up her forehead into anxious folds. 
“He’s quite capable of thinking he can make 
my wedding-dress ; and how could I refuse to 
wear it, when he’s going to give me the whole 
trousseau.” 

“ There’s plenty of time to think about that,” 
observed Herbert shortly,—a not very lover-like 
speech. 

In the afternoon Aunt Sara was free, and 
finding that the lovers seemed to have had 
enough of their own company, bestowed her own 
upon them ungrudgingly. In the evening there 
was music again, and Aunt Sara discovered that 
Herbert had a fine, though untrained, baritone 
voice, and could sing Volkslieder and students’ 
songs with spirit. She decided that he must 
learn some duets to sing with her, as this would 
give variety to their performances. 

The next few days passed rapidly away in the 
same manner. In the morning Aunt Sara was 
invisible, but in the afternoon she was always 
ready to ride or drive with the others, or to help 
to entertain the few visitors who dropped in to 
tea and tennis. There was certainly no out- 
ward sign of the fierce struggle that was going 
on in the breast of one member of the little 
party. Herbert Dashwood was vainly strug- 
gling against an infatuation for Sara that 
threatened to overmaster him. He told himself 
that she was neither young nor beautiful, that 
he had met scores of women who were as clever 
and agreeable as she ; why then should he be 
ensnared by the charm of a mere voice, which, 
when one came to analyse it, was simply the 
result of some motion of the larynx. He forgot 


_the old myth of Orpheus and his lute, true now 


as it was thousands of years ago, and will. be 
thousands of years hence. He forgot that if 
music has power to move stocks and stones, 
and to open the gates of Hades, how little 
chance has a human heart against its mysteri- 
ous magic. 

Herbert soon discovered that his feeling for 
Sara was not one to be argued away. Day by 
day he found himself becoming more indifferent 
to his little sweetheart, whom he had once 
thought all that was lovely and charming, but 
whose innocent face now seemed insipid, and 
whose childish talk only bored him. Kitty felt 
the change that had come over her lover, though 
she could not understand or explain it. She 
only knew that her former power over him was 
gone. Aunt Sara and Uncle Beau alone seemed 
contented, and completely at ease with them- 
selves and their surroundings. 

Matters could not go on thus for ever, des- 
perately as Herbert might fight against the 
passion that possessed him. The crisis came 
at last, only the day before that on which Aunt 
Sara’s visit to the Manor House was to end. 
It had been fixed that the afternoon should be 
spent in a ride to some ruins about seven miles 
away. Aunt Sara was a first-rate horsewoman, 
and never so happy as when she was on a 
fidgety steed. The Squire bred his own horses, 
and had them broken by his own coachman—a 
plan that did not invariably answer. Aunt 
Sara had discovered a chestnut four-year-old at 
the Home Farm, which, she declared, was being 
thoroughly mismanaged. He. was a nervous, 
excitable beast, whose temper and mouth had 
both suffered from the rough handling of the 
men. Sara had ridden Firebrand, as he was 
called, several times in the park, and had been 
delighted to find how well he went under her 
light hands. Now she declared her intention of 
taking him on the road. Herbert was strongly 
against the plan, and Uncle Beau shook his 
head ; but Sara had a sort of gentle obstinacy 
which was quite invincible. 





When the little party started, Sara was 
mounted on the fretting, curveting chestnut, 
Kitty on her quiet pony, and Herbert on one of 
the carriage horses. To a nervous animal the 
country roads are full of startling sights and 
sounds. First there was a pig in a ditch, then 
a man clipping a fence, then a child rushing out 
of a gate to see the “riders.” At all these 
terrors, and many more, Firebrand did his best 
to jump out of hisskin. Herbert was in an agony 
of apprehension, but Sara remained quite un- 
moved, both in mind and in the saddle. They 
reached their destination safely, put up their 
horses, inspected the ruins, and then remounted 
to ride home again. If Sara’s horse had been 
troublesome before, he was far worse now that 
his head was turned towards his stable. He 


‘ plunged, and tore at his light bit in a way that 


taxed all Sara’s strength. Just as they were 
passing a cottage, a woman threw a pail of 
water into the road. This was altogether too 
much.for Firebrand’s nerves, Flinging up his 
heels, he started off at a headlong gallop, his 
rider quite powerless to hold him. 

Herbert, aware that it would be worse than 
useless to pursue the runaway, decided to try and 
head him off by taking a cross-country route. 

“ Ride slowly after us,” he cried to Kitty, as 
he hustled his horse over the road-side fence, 
and galloped off at a right angle to the direction 
taken by Firebrand. A bend in the road 
favoured him, and presently he saw the chestnut 
tearing along, his rider still on his back. The 
road sharply divided a few hundred yards 
farther down; and unless Sara could guide him 
to the right or the left, he was bound to go 
either into or over the hedge. Herbert’s object 
was to stop him before he came to the cross- 
roads. The old horse had been hunted in his 
youth, and scrambled over the obstacles that 
lay in his way without much difficulty, until they 
came to the last, a formidable-looking boundary 
fence. Here he obstinately refused, and, as 
there was not a moment to lose, Herbert sprang 
off, hoping to reach the spot in time on foot. 
But he was ,too late. Firebrand thundered 
blindly along, and at the cross-roads Sara was 
powerless to guide him. He rushed straight at 
the fence. without rising, struck the bank with 
his chest, and toppled head over heels into the 
field, luckily throwing his rider clear of him. 
She must have been stunned for a moment, for 
she lay motionless when Herbert hurried up, 
and raised her in his arms. 

“Sara!” he cried, forgetting all scruples of 
prudence or honour,—-“ Sara, my, darling, speak 
tome. For heaven’s sake, open your eyes, and 
tell me you are not dead. I cannot live with- 
out you.” 

At these impassioned words Sara’s eyes 
suddenly opened wide with amazement. 

“Mr. Dashwood,” she exclaimed indignantly, 
as she scrambled to her feet, “are you out of 
your senses? Do you know what you are 
saying?” 

But Herbert had gone too far to stop now. 
He poured out a torrent of words, vows, and 
protestations. He was a miserable wretch, he 
declared, but he adored the ground she walked 
on, and if she cared the least bit in the world 
for him, he should be the happiest man on 
earth, etc. etc. 

“ Not another word!” cried Sara, as soon as 
she recovered from the shock. ‘ You may be 
weak and foolish, but you must not forget you 
are a gentleman. Do you think nothing of the 
girl who has promised to love you, and to trust 
you with her whole life? Forget what you have 
just said, and I will try to forget it too.” 

“Show me how to forget you, and I will 
forget what I have said,” answered Herbert, 
half sulky, half abashed 
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“TI should have thought no man would find 
it difficult to forget a plain woman years older 
than himself. But I will help you, though I 
have to break my promise of keeping a secret. 
I am going to marry Mr. Broughton. We had 
intended not to announce the fact until after 
Kitty’s wedding, but I teil it you now, in order 
that you may put all this nonsense out of your 
head.” 

“Going to marry Mr. Broughton!” echoed 
Herbert, aghast,—-“ your uncle, and old enough 
to be your father !” 

“He’s not my uncle,” said Sara, half laugh- 
ing, in spite of her annoyance, “though I have 
always been accustomed to call him so. And 
there is nothing incongruous in a woman of 


thirty-five marrying a man of sixty, who has | 
| colour drawing—pure in tone, and at the same 


Here comes Kitty. She must 
1 shall persuade 


kept his youth. 
not guess a word of this folly. 


Mr. Broughton to tell her of our engagement at | 


once.” 

There was no time for more. Kitty trotted 
up to the fence, on the other side of which the 
others stood. 

“There you are!” she exclaimed, in evident 
relief. “Oh, Aunt Sara, are you really not 
hurt? I was so dreadfully afraid you were 
going to be killed.” 

“( dear no,” replied Sara coolly. “It would 
take more than a tumble into a ploughed 
field to kill such a tough old person. My hat 
is the only sufferer. But now, how are we 
going to get home?” she added. “I see the 
horses have not gone far.” 
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IMPLE directness of thought, delicate 


refinement of expression, a profound | 
love of nature, and instinctive know- | 
ledge of the deepest feelings of the | 


human heart. These are marked characteristics 
of the poems by Mr. Henry Rose, now before 


us. 
Theyremind one of a delicately-finished water- 


| time full and rich in colouring. In them is no 
laboured effort, the rhythm is musical and spon- 
| taneous, and it is evident that many of the poems 
| have been written off on the spur of a quick- 
springing impulse. Mr. Rose presents to us a 
character at once complex and varied in its 
capabilities. Head of a Jarge business house in 
London, with his time, for a great part of the day 
fully and entirely occupied in its interests, he 
yet lives an inner life far removed from the jostle 
of ordinary business routine. Sometimes, as he 
tells us, in the midst of a busy day, there dawns 
and grows in the background of his mind the 
outline of a thought which becomes a poem. 
The following exquisite little gem may. be quoted 
as an instance :— 





“] will go and catch them,” said Herbert, | 


“and I can change the saddles, if you won't 
mind riding the old horse home.” 


A few minutes later the little party were | 


again on their homeward way. For once 


Kitty had the lion’s share of the conversation, | 


for both Aunt Sara and Herbert were un- 
usually silent. 

That evening the elder pair of lovers 
announced their engagement. Kitty was 
astonished, pleased, and yet half hurt. 

“ How sly they were!” she said to Herbert 
afterwards. “Uncle Beau’s mysterious piece 
of work was his courtship of Aunt Sara. I 


must say I am relieved to find it wasn’t a | 


wedding present for me.” 


“ Talking of wedding presents,” said Herbert, | 
“1 find I have to return | 
to New Zealand earlier than I expected. 1 | 
suppose there is no reason for delaying our | 


in hesitating tones. 


marriage, especially now that Uncle Beau will | 


Could you be ready in a 


2” 


not be left alone. 
month or six weeks, do you think 

“Oh, I could not possibly get my things ina 
month’s time!” exclaimed Kitty. 
perhaps, in six weeks, Thank goodness, I 
shall be able to get my wedding-gown from 
Elise with a clear conscience.” 

Just then Uncle Beau called for music. Her- 
bert refused to sing, declaring that he was out 
of voice; but Sara, none the worse for her 
afternoon’s adventure, warbled more sweetly 
than ever. Was it malice or accident that 
prompted her to sing Schubert’s “ Friihlings- 
sebnsucht” for the first time since the evening 
of her arrival. Herbert stood by the open 
window, as before, gazing out upon the moonlit 
park. The air was still heavy with the scent of 
the lilacs, and the same honeysuckle tendril 
tickled his face, as the words rang out, no longer 
pleading and pathetic, but, it seemed to him, in 
mocking cadence — 

** Nun, armes Herz, vergiss dein Qual, 
Es muss sich Alles, Alles, wenden.” 


Tue death is announced of M. Octave Feuillet, the | - 


well-known French novelist and dramatic author. 


“I might, | 


‘“A MOTHER’S HOPE. 


** My baby sleeps. 
Not in my folding arms or on my breast, 
Kissed into peace, and luliabied to rest; 
But with the daisied turf above him pressed— 
My baby sleeps. 


‘* My baby sleeps. 
Not in the cradle, robed in snowy white, 
Rocked into breathing slumber, soft and light ; 
But canopied by heaven and starry night— 
My baby sleeps. 


‘* My baby sleeps. 
Not in the churchyard, wrapped in sullen mould, 
| Where rains descend and winds blow harsh and cold ; 
But gathered in the Gentle Shepherd’s fold— 
My baby sleeps,” 


Mr. Rose’s own peculiar style is more de- 
| veloped in his short pieces than in the longer 
/poems. Most of the former have appeared 
| before from time to time; but ‘‘ Abdallah,” the 


| poem with which the present volume com- | 


mences, is now printed for the first time. 

The story of “ Abdallah” is curiously fanci- 
ful, one might almost say whimsical. It 
abounds in glowing imagery, in scenes varied 
| as those of the “Arabian Nights,” and of an 
| interest equally fascinating. Some passages in 


| 


‘the poem are perfect in their way. Take, for 


| example :— 
| © Then day departed, and the whispering woods 
|  Breathed in low sighs, impatient for the moon,” 


| And again— 

“« ‘There rose a mountain, with a peak of snow 
That flashed like flame amid the sky’s first flush, 
And lightly shook a foaming torrent down, 
Behind whose watery shield a rugged path 
Wound upward ; many an overhanging ledge 
Broke the grey beams that from rough fissures fell, 
Like the wild cataract’s foam, dispersed and weak ; 
And further, stretched a cavern, like a mosque 

| For magnitude, its high dome bare to heaven, 

| And open to the daylight and the breeze.” 


| 
| 





* Reeves & Turner, 196 Strand. 


_ the foregoing lines, 
' and clearly. 
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A true and fervent love of nature 


breathes in 


expressed at once Musically 


In our opinion the poems of greatest beauty 


A enr 09 e % and intrinsic worth are those in the collecti 
R Y ° 10n 

_ when the eager demand of a public for aii thar 

_ is new, odd, eccentric, and unconventional in 


called “ From West to East.” Ip these days 


art begets a conscious or unconscious Striving 
after originality on the part of the poet, it js 
refreshing to read verses in which simple direct. 
ness of thought and lucidness of expression are 
wedded to musical rhythm. 

The following lines from a little poem call 
“On the Bridge” may be quoted :— 


“* There often I lean on the sturdy rough rail for a 
hour, 
With only the rooks overhead 
To break on their silence who rest by the sanctified 
tower. 
Translated—not dead. 


“* Soft mosses lie lightly above them, sweet vicles 
throw 
Their earliest perfume around. 
The starling builds near them, and later the yew. 
berries glow, 
And fall to the ground. 


** Not sadly, but softly and calmly they sank ino 
rest-— 
The trustful and child-like of old; 
Of wisdom surpassing all teachings of sages pos 
sessed ; 
Through faith waxing bold,” 





A high and reverent religious spirit breathes 

| throughout these numbers, a loving memory of 

the joys, sorrows, and struggles of a past genen- 

_ tion, those “who rest by the sanctified tower.” 

| In such poems as “Old Mary” and “In the 

Lane,” Mr. Rose is at his very best. One feels 

a real love for the noble-minded woman, whose 

| simple story is so pathetically told. A cham- 

| ingly musical rhythm pervades every line of “In 
' the Lane” :— 


| 
| 
| 


‘¢ There shouts of blustering breezes cease, 
And every song-bird’s throat 

Is moulded by the spell of peace 

To breath a gentler note.” 


| 


| Mr. Rose’s poems are worthy of a wide- 
| spread knowledge and popularity. He wntes 
| not for any special “cult” or school, but {or 
| the people. The range of his verses is lofty, the 


sentiment pure and refined, and the expression 


unfailingly musical. E. D.C 





| ONE of the most distinguished of French musicians, 
Léo Delibes, is dead. He was born, in 1836, at St. 
| Germain du Val, Sarthe. At the age of twelve he 
| entered the Conservatoire of Paris, where his masters 
| were Adam, Bazin, Benoit, and Le Couppey. A few 
years later he was appointed accompanist at the 
Théatre Lyrique, and organist of the churches of 5. 
Jean and St. Frangois. The first composition af» 
Delibes which was performed in public 4 # 
operetta in one act, ‘‘ Deux sacs de charbon, which 
appeared at Theatre Folies Nouvelles m 1855 
“Maitre Griflard” and “Der Gartner und sti 
Herr” appeared in 1857 and 1863. In 1865 he was 
appointed second chorus director at the ane 
| appointment which he afterwards resigned ie 
| marriage with Mademoiselle Denam, formerly 0 
Comédie Francaise. His ballets are very tal 
and comprise ‘‘ La Source ” (1866), “ Coppélia, 
“Sylvia.” He was professor of composition ual 
Paris Conservatoire, a position which he had 
since 1880. 
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Mudie in Sf. Peterdburg. 
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USICAL matters here during the last 
few months have been full of in- 
terest. 

We have had _ Tschaikowsky’s 
“La Dame de pique ;” Cowen’s Scandinavian 
symphony ; the début of Rubinstein’s two pupils, 
one, Miss Sophie Posnavisky, a Pole ; the other, 
Mr. Eugene Holliday, an Englishman; and 
then add to this all the fuss and row over 
Tschaikowsky’s jubilee and Rubinstein’s resig- 
nation of the Conservatory directorship. 

The last set St. Petersburg into an uproar, 
and even Rubinstein’s friends for a time seemed 
to think he was acting badly in giving up the 
post, inasmuch as his acceptance of it had been 
the scene of such thorough reform. Some even 
said that Rubinstein’s resignation was owing to 
huff taken at the want of patriotism on the part 
of the Government in not presenting a sum to 
the Conservatory for building purposes, the 
present accommodation being entirely in- 
adequate. However, all this is mere talk, for 
some two years ago Rubinstein spoke to me 
of his work there, and when I ventured to offer 
surprise on my part at his being able to stand 
it, he told me that the moment he had gotten 
everything into order the same moment he 
would leave. 

Another report, too, has been going the 
round of the French papers to the effect that 
Rubinstein was about to sue for a divorce from 
his wife in order to marry one of his pupils. 

The proof of the pudding lies in the eating, 
and I can only say that on Christmas Eve 
Rubinstein was in the bosom of his family, 
he and his wife being surrounded by their 
children and grand-children, all busily engaged 
enjoying a splendid Christmas tree set up in 
the billiard-room of his villa at Peterhof. 

The report amused Rubinstein greatly, for as 
he said laughingly to me, “ The man who would 
marry a second time is not worth the luck of 
having got rid of his first wife,” which merely 
means that Rubinstein likes to be funny at any 
cost, 

At first Rubinstein thought of leaving the 
Conservatory at Christmas--in fact, he made 
arrangements to go abroad to various German 
cities in order to conduct his works, but even- 
tually he saw that his presence was needed at 
the Conservatory, so that that institution may 
becongratulated on keeping him till June next. 
_The production of Cowen’s Scandinavian 
Symphony was a complete and brilliant success ; 
and it was no little matter of satisfaction for the 
- English-speaking residents of St. Peters- 
urg, who were attracted to the magnificent 
concert hall of the Salle de Noblesse, to witness 
such a triumph on behalf of their countryman. 
— Hamish MacCunn’s g Land of the 

ntain and the Flood” will be given. 
— another English triumph also took place 
in the first concert of a young Englishman, 
pupil of Rubinstein, Mr. Edigene Holliday, 
Mr. Holliday is only nineteen years of age, 


but he Played a programme comprising the 
following items :— 
Sonata, Op. 106, Beethoven, 
Ballade, ) 
susan, | ¢ 
tude, | J 
Prelude, ! . Chopin, 
Mazurka, J 
Etudes Symphonique, . Schumann, 
< anson triste, . LWschatkowsky. 
aldesrauchen, é ‘i . Lesingl. 


slamey, , “ ‘ ‘ 


Balakiseff. 








To play the Sonata, Op. 106, is a feat—an 
intellectual feat too—in itself, and Mr. Holliday | 
performed the feat gallantly. The Chopin 


| American ‘having 


numbers also, so far as technique and intention | 
were concerned, were perfect ; but Mr. Holliday | 


is yet young, and Chopin is only played as it 


should be played by those who have lived and | 
known life in its melancholy aspects; and this | 
| 


Mr. Holliday is still too young to have achieved. 
His “Islamey” was a grand four de force, and 


the young Englishman showed his Russian | 


audience that his mastery of the greatest | 


difficulties of piano technique was complete. | 
‘tion of the peculiarities of the great Russian 


He received many wreaths and presents of 
value. 
Rubinstein now wishes the young man to set 


out on his travels, so within a short time English | 


audiences will have a chance of hearing how 
English talent flourishes under Russian in- 
fluences. 

Rubinstein’s other pupil, who this year made 
her début, Miss Sophie Posnavisky, is another 
type of pianoforte player, wanting completely in 
the great mastery of the pianoforte technique 
which is young Holliday’s chief attainment; 
she has yet a more poetic and musical tempera- 
ment, and if she would but continue the drudgery 
of technical studies for a few years longer would 
become an ideal pianiste. Both were excep- 
tionally nervous at their concerts, perhaps 
because Rubinstein was sitting grim and severe 
in the front row; but even so their success was 
assured, and Rubinstein can feel proud that he 
has trained two such talents for the future. 

In opera we have been having the best of the 
Russian and Italian schools, as well as the 
lighter style of the French school. 

At the Theatre Panayeff, van Zandt has 
been charming her audiences with “Lakmé,” and 
Tschaikowsky’s new opera has been harrowing 
our feelings till our blood ran cold, at the 
Imperial Marie Theatre. 

The libretto of the opera has been compiled 
by the composer’s brother, Modest Tschai- 
kowsky, a well-known Russian dramatist, but 
the subject is taken from a novel of Pousch- 
kine’s, and this novel, a most gruesome one, 
has been translated into French by Prosper 
Merimee. 

On the whole, however, the opera, although 
got up on the most magnificent scale possible, 
has not been a success ; there is too little action 
in it. Still it is always difficult to judge an 
opera at the first hearings, and Tschaikowsky’s 
work may improve to his hearers as time makes 
it more familiar to them. One thing, however, 
must be accorded, and that unlimited praise 
for the magnificent orchestration of the whole, 
and in this one can only say Tschaikowsky has 
surpassed himself. 

For some weeks back all St. Petersburg has | 
been asking, “ Does Patti really come?” and | 
now it seems that question will be answered in | 
the negative, the Diva’s well-known caprici- | 
ousness not being likely to be given into by 
that stern official, General Gresser, chief of the | 
police in St, Petersburg. 

Patti’s bargain was eight thousand pounds for 
a certain number of concerts, and the moment 
this sum was forthcoming Patti would start for 
Russia. At the last moment, however, this 
queen of song required that the money, which 
lies in the Russian Imperial Bank, should be 
lodged to her account in an English one, but 
General Gresser keeps too vigilant an eye on 
the rights of the citizens here, and when her 
impresario wished to do this, he was promptly 
desired to desist by the chief of police. 

The matter now rests with Patti. If she 
comes here and sings, the money is hers, but 
till she does so, General Gresser declares that 
the money remains in the Russian Bank. 











| and often narrow incomes. 


| be debarred from possessing them. 
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From Moscow news reaches me of Nikita’s 
enthusiastic success, the charming young 
been presented with a 
magnificent service of silver, including. a 
Russian samovar* of the same precious metal ; 
her success, too, in Warsaw being phenomenal. 

An item of interest here to the musical 
world has been the production of Modest 
Tschaikowsky’s play at the Alexander Theatre, 
entitled “Symphony.” In this, which treats of 
a young Russian composer’s entanglement with 
a woman of the modern French adventuress 
type, Rubinstein figures largely. The imita- 


pianist is most amusing, all the more so that 
they are a caricature, and it was a good quarter 
of an hour for me, when Rubinstein, after steadily 
gazing for some time through his opera-glasses, 
turned to me, with blank consternation on Nis 
face, and asked naively, “Am I really so 
horrible?” 

One thing, however, which was not imitated 
by‘ Davidoff, the splendid Russian actor, who 
took the part, was Rubinstein’s playing ; but 
Modest Tschaikowsky was too wise to attempt 
to reproduce on the stage Rubinstein, where he 
is almighty, before the pianoforte. 


ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR. 





Oe Rew Metronome.’ 


. ° 
omy — 


HE thing which strikes one most on 
looking at this metronome is its ex- 
treme ‘simplicity and portability. <A 
metronome suggests to one’s mind a 

fairly large and heavy article, but this, on the 
contrary, is particularly “small.and might be 
carried about in one’s pocket. It is as simple 
in construction as in appearance, no winding-up 
is required, one has only to draw a slide back 
which releases the instrument and sets it in 
motion. ‘The metronome can be placed on 
one’s finger, or on a stand provided for the 
purpose, or may be fixed on a book, table, or 


| mantelpiece, much in the same way as a sewing 


machine is fixed. Among the many advantages 
possessed by this invention, not the least is its 
noiselessness. Few things prove so irritating 


/to a musician as the click of the ordinary 


metronome. Messrs. Pinfold are peculiarly 
qualified to bring out and perfect such an 
invention, as, being watchmakers, they have 
great acquaintance with delicate actions and 
mechanisms. This metronome is both delicate 
and strong—delicate and dainty in its simple 


| mechanism, and, at the same time, exceedingly 


strong and likely to stand good wear and tear. 
It is very pretty to look at, may be had in brass 
or silver-plated—and, above all, it is really cheap, 
which is a great thing in this age of competition 
The prices of these 
instruments are so extremely low that none need 
The plated 
ones, moreover, in their leather cases, make 
quite handsome gifts. 





HERR WALDEMAR MEYER has made a great 
success at his concert at the ‘‘ Musicvereins Hall” at 
Vienna. The leading critiques pronounce his success 
as a most sensational one, and say that he dis- 
tinguished himself to an astonishing degree through a 
magnificent rendering of the D major Concerto by 
Brahms, and a poetical interpretation of the Adagio 
by Spohr. He will play the former at his second 
orchestral concert in May next. 





* Samovar, or tea-making machine. 
¢ Messrs. A. & G. Pinfold, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 
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| much easier than one would imagine, if they are 


Pract ical Hints 
fo Singers. 


ITHOUT a true and natural way of 
breathing, the voice cannot be properly 
developed. Breathing exercises, there- 
fore, should be practised daily. 

Standing erect, with the chest well expanded, 
take in slowly, st/ently, and through the nose 
only, as much air as you can, hold the breath 
for a moment or two, and then let it out, as 
slowly and silently as possible. (If the breath 
be taken through the nose only, it is slightly 
warmed before reaching the throat, a great 
advantage.) There should be no effort re- 
quired for this exercise. 

After this has been done, five or six times 
every hour if possible, for a day or two, the 
breath should be taken in more and more 
slowly, held longer and longer, and sent out 
more and more slowly, until the whole process 
becomes quite easy. This will be a matter of 
time, but it is worth doing, however much 
trouble it gives you. 

Then you should begin to count slowly, ove, 
two, three, four, etc., while sending out the | 
breath, and lastly, sing long sustained notes. | 


| done gently and easily. 
| be taken very quickly, you may breathe with the 





Sing steadily, and never vlide up to the note. 
This is one of the commonest faults of an un- 
trained singer, and it requires careful attention | 
to prevent the habit being formed. 

Listen to the tone you are producing. If you 
are singing pn the vowel ah, seep the tongue 
down, both at the front and at the back, so as 
to bring out a clear, pure tone. 

Sing with a smiling face, and open the mouth 
easily and naturally. Most pupils are a little 
afraid to open the mouth sufficiently at first. 
(Of course you must not go to the opposite 
extreme, and make the opening fo0 wide). An 
occasional glance at a mirror is useful, to remove 
the fear of making grimaces. Remember that 
nothing unnatural is beautiful. 

In standing, you may have one foot a little | 
behind the other, and rest most of the weight of 
the body on that foot. The hands must be kept 
quite quiet from the very first, as it is but too 
easy to get into the habit of fidgeting with the 
fingers. This is a sign of nervousness, of course, 
and you must try to remember that by control- 
ling the outward signs of nervousness, you will | 
actually, to a certain extent, control the feeling | 
itself. 

Never clear the throat, This is an unpleasant 
and an utterly useless habit. If you have a 
sore throat, do not sing; if you feel merely a 
passing uneasiness, it will pass much more 
quickly if you do not irritate the throat by try- 
ing to “clear” it. 

Rest often, and practise only very little at a 
time, at first. It is very tempting to go on 
when you feel in the mood, but it is not prudent | 
to do too much. The throat is a delicate organ, 
and should never be fatigued. 

Io not sing immediately after meals, or when 
very tired, or out of health. 

Take exercise in the open air, and wear very 
loose clothing ; waist, chest and throat ought to 
feel quite free. 

In practising exercises for flexibility, take care 
not to stiffen the throat, nor to change the sound 
of the note, by raising the tongue, or moving 
the lower jaw. All scales and running passages 
should be taken very slowly at first, to ensure 
correct intonation, and gradually quickened, 
when you are quite sure of every note. Do not 
be afraid of such passages, however: they are 








When a breath has to 


mouth and nose, but never with the mouth alone. 

Practise on all the vowel sounds by turns. 
On sustained notes it is useful to practise chang- 
ing the vowel, as a preparation for words which 
have two or more such changes, thus 4/-00-ah 
will prepare for such words as flower, sound, etc. 

Do not go tired to your practice. Too much 
talking or laughing may make the voice useless 
for the time. 

As to the much-debated question of what a 
singer should eat and drink, the best advice 
that can be given is, to keep the body in as 
good condition as possible, and to eat and 
drink what experience tells you agrees with you. 

Pronounce your words clearly and distinctly, 
and remember that while the vowel sounds 
make the music of a song, the consonants 
supply the sense of it. Therefore sing the con- 
sonants sharply and clearly, and the vowels 
steadily and sweetly. 

Never try to sing notes that are beyond your 
compass. 

Never sing bad music. 

Never sing what you cannot feel. 

Cultivate your taste by listening to good 
music, and sing with the heart and with the 
understanding. 


@Gfarfes Gounod.” 


ennai Jn 4. pamineiotel 








HE life of a man is generally known 
imperfectly until the grave has closed 
upon him.” This true, if somewhat 

trite remark is addressed to the reader by Marie 
Anne de Bovet, a lady who has quite recently 
published a book on the life and works of the 
composer of “ Faust.” But in this instance, 
though the knowledge may be imperfect, it is 
welcome, for the writer is one of Gounod’s per- 
sonal friends, and has had special opportunities 
for studying both the man and the artist. 
“Gounod at home” is the subject-matter of 
the first chapter, and with the authoress as guide, 


| we mount the massive carved wood staircase of 


his home in Place Malesherbes, with its silhou- 
ettes of the Muses, also of “ Marguerite,” 
“Juliet,” “ Sappho,” etc., and enter the com- 
poser’s study, a “sanctuary of art.” Here there 
are rich wood carvings, medallions, statues, 
busts, books on theology and philosophy, scores 
ancient and modern, a large organ, a grand 
piano . . . but the list of remarkable objects is 
far too long to be given in full. Here it is that 
“the master of the house receives his visitors 
with his perfect courtesy and fascinating 
manner.” He is always willing to receive 
young artists, and to give them the benefit of 
his advice ; and we are told that “this generosity 
is well known, and advantage is taken of it.” 
He, of course, receives an immense number of 
letters from librettists, autograph-hunters, and 
inquisitive idlers, ‘ Fancy,” he said once to his 
biographer, “an individual writing to me: 
‘Illustrious Master, you have not answered the 
letter I had the honour of sending you.’ And 
who the devil asked him to send it?” But she 
adds, “ this does not prevent him from replying 
to the second note if he has not answered the 
first.” 

Gounod’s musical reminiscences of childhood 
go back to the winter of 1825 when his mother 
took him to the Odéon Theatre to see “ Der 
Freischiitz,” not the real “ Freischiitz,” but 
“Robin des Bois,” Castil Blaze’s ‘‘ atrocious 
paraphrase” of that opera. But the child en- 





* Chas. Gounod: His Life and Works. Sampson, Low, & Co. 
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$e 
joyed it nevertheless. ‘“ He doesnot remember 
whether the fantastic scene of the Casting of the 
bullets frightened him or not ; what particularly 

; y 
struck him was the Hunter’s Chorus,” Seven 
years later he heard “ Don Giovanni,” and “his 
whole artistic temperament was galvanised into 
irresistible ardour.” On his return from the 
theatre he astonished his mother by his enthus. 
iasm. ‘‘ You seem very fond of that music,’ 
she said to him. ‘‘Oh, mother,” he answered 
ecstatically, “itis not that music—i¢ is music!” 
His admiration for that work has remained: he 
considers it “the most brilliant star that has 
ever shone in the musical firmament.” He is 
in fact, never tired of sounding the praises of 
his idol. But already at the age of two he was 
styled ‘‘ Le petit musicien,” for he would speak 
of a dog barking in so/, and of a street-vendor 
who hawked her carrots and cabbages to “a q 
that weeps.” Her two notes consisted of the 
minor third, C, E flat. In 1837 Gounod com. 
peted for the great prize of Rome, but did not 
win’it until 1839. There are some who think 
that however profitable a prolonged residence 
in Rome may be for painters, sculptors, and 
architects, it is scarcely justifiable in the case 
of musicians: they say that there are many 
artists of distinction who have not had the 
Roman training. Gounod, of course, admits 
this, but answers truly— 

‘* Rome has not miraculously bestowed what 
nature has withheld. ... Given an artistic 
organisation, does not Rome exercise an u- 
deniable influence on such an one in all that 
concerns sublimity of thought and artistic 
development ?” Gounod, anyhow, derived great 
benefit from his residence there, and “still talks 
with enthusiasm of the three years he passed at 
the Villa Medici.” We read that— 

“There, under the myrtles and laurels of the 
Academy of France, the vague and lovely 
dreams that haunt the brain of youth and 
genius took form and shape; there Gounod 
wrote some of his best melodies, ‘Le Vallon’ 
and ‘Le Soir,’ the noble and pure setting of 
Lamartine’s verse, ‘ Ma belle amie est morte, 
the poetical lament inspired by the lines of 
Théophile Gautier ; there he found the enchant- 
ing phrase of ‘the garden’ that he gives us in 
the duet of ‘ Faust.’” 

His subsequent visit to Germany is briefly 
described. He remained nine monthsat Vienna, 
“living upon counterpoint.” A Requiem Mass 
of his was performed in the Church of St. Charles 
in 1842. Mendelssohn praised the “Sedisti 
lassus,” and Gounod, not forgetting this, 
“introduced the melody in ‘ Mors et Vita,’ with 
the same counterpoint.” He did the same, toe, 
with the “Lux Eterna.” Another bit of the 
Mass was made use of by the composer, for we 
read : “ The theme of the ‘ Dies Irae’ is not un- 
known to the modern public—it is the desperate 
appeal of Marguerite to divine pity.” 

At Leipzig Mendelssohn “sat down at the 
organ on which the fingers of the great Master _ 
of Masters had so often lingered, and im- 
provised a paraphrase of a celebrated chor, 
in old style, for the benefit of his young friend. 

Gounod’s opera career, from his début with 
“Sappho” in 1851 to the failure of “Le Tribut 
de Zamora” in 1882, is described by our writer 
in lively and interesting fashion. It is — 
that the very year in which “Sappho” wa 
produced in Paris, four of the composer's com 
positions, three sacred and one secular, wer 
given with great success at St. Martin's Hall 
and were the subject of a long and favow 
notice in the Atheneum. D 

Many pages are naturally devoted to Fa 
Before this opera he was “a distingu’' 
musician, a clever artist.” After it he - 
man of genius, an illystriqus master. 9M" 
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notice is given to the two oratorios ; for, though 
the writer acknowledges that there is much to 
say about them, she says they are so well known 
in England, where they first saw the light, 
«and have been so ably analysed and com- 
mented upon, that my comments could only 
reiterate those detailed criticisms.” 

The volume closes with chapters devoted to 
the man and the artist. Gounod is attached to 
the Roman creed, which he regards as the best 
form of Christianity. Yet he is thoroughly 
liberal, and says in his quaint way, “Ifa good 
Catholic were to dissect me, he would be much 
surprised at what he would find inside.” The 
composer is conscious of his own merit, but-is 
free from the reproach of vanity. He one day 
compared the progress of modesty in his soul 
with the simultaneous whitening of his hair. 

“When I was very young I used to say ‘I,’ | 
later on I said ‘I and Mozart,’ then ‘ Mozart 
and.’ Now I say ‘ Mozart !’” 

The concluding chapter gives Gounod’s views 
on music and musicians. It is always interest- 


another, although it cannot be said that they, as 
a rule, appreciate the efforts of their contem- 
poraries. In this respect, however, Gounod 
seems to us essentially fair, even in judging his 
own countrymen. He looked upon Meyerbeer 
“asa master, but not a genius ;” upon Berlioz 
as “an ill-balanced temperament, an incomplete | 
genius.” He admired “ Carmen,” while as yet 
the public was indifferent and the critics 
hostile. He abstains from discussing Wagner, 
and we learn that “he was once tempted to 
write a paper on this burning subject, and even 
went so far as to make a beginning, but he 
thought better of it, and buried the scrap of 





Riou ’s Qeading 
of !SeefRoven. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


53 of Beethoven is one of the most diffi- 

cult of all sonatas, and on many occa- 

_ Sions I heard him say that only Rubin- 
sein can play it. Yet with advanced players 
this is the sonata most often attempted ; per- 
haps for this reason, that it is certainly one 


of the most brilliant from a virtuoso point of | 
view, 


| the opinion of Hans von Biilow, the Op. 


From a technical point of view, its difficulties 
are endless, so that only students possessing 
good piano hands should try to play it, inas- 
much as a faulty technical rendering of this 
particular sonata will spoil the whole, no matter 
tow gifted and musical the player. 





| is immense. 


| method of phrasing; and in music—although 
so few care for them—there exist quite as 
| regular and absolute laws of punctuation as in 
| literature, with this difference, however, that 
they are much more difficult in the former than 
| in the latter. 
| The very first bars of this Waldstein Sonata, 
| as it is generally called, altogether depend for 
their interest and even intelligibility on their 
phrasing; and it is after the following manner 
that Biilow instructs his pupils in this :— 


ore 














Op é leggiero. 
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Immediately after the last note in the bass of 
this bar, both hands should for the mere shadow 
of an instant be raised, in order to give the ear 
a rest before going into the new harmony. This 
is true phrasing ; for although one could do 
without this raising of the hands, yet the phrase 
by means of this raising is more clearly and 
cleanly cut, and to a refined ear the difference 


It is interesting to notice as to difference in 
nuance between two great artists, that whilst 
Biilow plays the first two bars quite Aranissimo, 
using a very small crescendo and diminuendo at 
bar three, Rubinstein, whose splendid playing 
of this sonata has become a proverb with 
Biilow at least, uses instead— 























At bar nine, according to Biilow, we have a 
crescendo, beginning after the minim in the 
treble has been struck, becoming mezzoforte in 
the following bar, forte at bar eleven, and 
reaching the climax on the second beat of the 
same bar with s/orzando. 

This is one of the very difficult phrases, 
although it all looks easy enough on paper, and 
care must be taken not to muddle the changing 
harmonies in the bass. Biilow advises his pupils 
to use on the fourth and second and fourth 
beats of bars nine and ten a very slight accent 





ie tempo is a Particular item. Some take | 
ny others again too slowly ; but the 
MM _— give us the happy medium— | 
™ ¢ = 168, which can be safely taken as | 
Beethoven’s idea allegro con brio. 
Pre More particular for a proper reading of | 
- nata than the tempo, which, after alJ, must 
ore or less regulated by the temperament 
¢ player, is that too much neglected side of | 
ae playing—“ phrasing ;” for it is 
sr. a for the actor to cultivate | 
fe te hod in giving out his speeches than | 
Planoforte player to cultivate a true | 





in the bass. At bar twelve the decrescendo 


should be marked, and on each of the four 
quaver beats Biilow places a staccato mark. 
Bar thirteen should be held down for double 
its value, and played Zzano, of course. 

The three following bars Biilow phrases in 
this fashion :— 





























the bar following in one phrase to itself, then 
the hands are again sharply lifted as at the com- 
mencement of bar five, and the same phrasing 
again occurs, bars twenty-one and twenty-two 
being severally phrased as bar twenty. At bar 
twenty a crescendo occurs, followed by a sudden 
piano, bar twenty-three. About this Biilow is. 
very particular, for many masters allow this 
crescendo to become decrescendo in the latter 
notes of bar twenty. Biilow, however, never ; 
and with him the student must keep up the 
crescendo to the last note, till he strikes the two 
B’s of bar twenty-three Afavo—no easy thing, as 
the student will find. 

From this on till bar thirty-five, where the 
second motive comes in, the ‘student has a 
chance of displaying the proficiency he has 
attained through daily finger drill; and from 
bar thirty-three till the can/adile, Biilow uses a 
slight ~/tardando,; so that by the time bar 
thirty-five is reached, the ¢emfo has become 
MM. J = 152. 

This new theme requires very beautiful play- 
ing and complete /egato, and to accomplish this 
—always so difficult in a succession of chords— 
Biilow has recourse to the following pedal 
effect—the placing down of the pedal immedi- 
ately after the chord is struck, and the raising 
of it whilst the chord is struck. By this means 
a true /egato can be given. 


At bar forty-two— 




















the student should take care to give every 
note its full value, and to hang back rather 
than hurry on, as one is apt to do. I mean 
the latter, of Course, only in the practising, and 
merely mention the whole to draw the attention 
of the student to a very common fault ; for, asa 
rule, I have always found that students are in- 
clined to treat this special bar carelessly, as if 
it represented nothing, and was a mere step- 
ping-stone to the following bar. This, however, 
is a grave fault, and the student, when playing, 
should always specially place before his memory 
the necessity of watching that each note has its 
value. 

At bar forty-nine Biilow uses accelerando 
till in the following bar MM. J =160 becomes 
the zempo. 

In bars fifty to fifty-three he uses the follow- 
ing nuances :-— 
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| much easier than one would imagine, if they are 


Pract ical Hints 
fo Singers. 


“0. 


ITHOUT a true and natural way of 
breathing, the voice cannot be properly 
developed. Breathing exercises, there- 
fore, should be practised daily. 

Standing erect, with the chest well expanded, 
take in s/ow/y, stlently, and through the nose 
only, as much air as you can, hold the breath 
for a moment or two, and then let it out, as 
slowly and silently as possible. (If the breath 
be taken through the nose only, it is slightly 
warmed before reaching the throat, a great 
advantage.) There should be no effort re- 
quired for this exercise. 

After this has been done, five or six times 
every hour if possible, for a day or two, the 
breath should be taken in more and more 
slowly, held longer and longer, and sent out 
more and more slowly, until the whole process 
becomes quite easy. This will be a matter of 





time, but it is worth doing, however much 
trouble it gives you. 

Then you should begin to count slowly, ove, | 
two, three, four, etc., while sending out the | 
breath, and lastly, sing long sustained notes. 

Sing steadily, and never vlide up to the note. 
This is one of the commonest faults of an un- | 
trained singer, and it requires careful attention | 
to prevent the habit being formed. 

Listen to the tone you are producing. If you | 
are singing pn the vowel ah, seep the tongue 
down, both at the front and at the back, so as 
to bring out a clear, pure tone. 

Sing with a smiling face, and open the mouth 
easily and naturally. Most pupils are a little 
afraid to open the mouth sufficiently at first. 
(Of course you must not go to the opposite 
extreme, and make the opening fo0 wide). An 
occasional glance at a mirror is useful, to remove 
the fear of making grimaces. Remember that 
nothing unnatural is beautiful. 

In standing, you may have one foot a little | 
behind the other, and rest most of the weight of | 
the body on that foot. The hands must be kept | 
quite quiet from the very first, as it is but too 
easy to get into the habit of fidgeting with the 
fingers. This is a sign of nervousness, of course, | 
and you must try to remember that by control- | 
ling the outward signs of nervousness, you will | 
actually, to a certain extent, control the feeling | 
itself. 

Never clear the threat. This is an unpleasant | 
and an utterly useless habit. If you have a | 
sore throat, do not sing; if you feel merely a | 
passing uneasiness, it will pass much more 
yuickly if you do not irritate the throat by try- 
ing to “clear” it. 

Rest often, and practise only very little at a 
time, at first. It is very tempting to go on 
when you feel in the mood, but it is not prudent | 
todo too much. The throat is a delicate organ, 
and should never be fatigued. 

Do not sing immediately after meals, or when 
very tired, or out of health. 

Take exercise in the open air, and wear very 
loose clothing ; waist, chest and throat ought to 
feel quite free. 

In practising exercises for flexibility, take care 
not to stiffen the throat, nor to change the sound 
of the note, by raising the tongue, or moving 
the lower jaw. All scales and running passages 
should be taken very slowly at first, to ensure 
correct intonation, and gradually quickened, 
when you are quite sure of every note. Do not 
be afraid of such passages, however: they are 








done gently and easily. When a breath has to 


| be taken very quickly, you may breathe with the 


mouth and nose, but never with the mouth alone. 

Practise on all the vowel sounds by turns. 
On sustained notes it is useful to practise chang- 
ing the vowel, as a preparation for words which 
have two or more such changes, thus 4A/-00-ah 
will prepare for such words as flower, sound, etc. 

Do not go tired to your practice. Too much 
talking or laughing may make the voice useless 
for the time. 

As to the much-debated question of what a 
singer should eat and drink, the best advice 
that can be given is, to keep the body in as 
good condition as possible, and to eat and 
drink what experience tells you agrees with you. 

Pronounce your words clearly and distinctly, 
and remember that while the vowel sounds 
make the music of a song, the consonants 
supply the sense of it. Therefore sing the con- 
sonants sharply and clearly, and the vowels 
steadily and sweetly. 

Never try to sing notes that are beyond your 
compass. 

Never sing bad music. 

Never sing what you cannot feel. 

Cultivate your taste by listening to good 


| music, and sing with the heart and with the 


understanding. 


@farfed Gounod.” 
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HE life of a man is generally known 
imperfectly until the grave has closed 
upon him.” This true, if somewhat 

trite remark is addressed to the reader by Marie 
Anne de Bovet, a lady who has quite recently 
published a book on the life and works of the 
composer of “Faust.” But in this instance, 
though the knowledge may be imperfect, it is 
welcome, for the writer is one of Gounod’s per- 
sonal friends, and has had special opportunities 
for studying both the man and the artist. 
“Gounod at home” is the subject-matter of 
the first chapter, and with the authoress as guide, 
we mount the massive carved wood staircase of 
his home in Place Malesherbes, with its silhou- 
ettes of the Muses, also of “ Marguerite,” 
“Juliet,” “ Sappho,” etc., and enter the com- 
poser’s study, a “sanctuary of art.” Here there 
are rich wood carvings, medallions, statues, 
busts, books on theology and philosophy, scores 
ancient and modern, a large organ, a grand 
piano .. . but the list of remarkable objects is 
far too long to be given in full. Here it is that 
“the master of the house receives his visitors 
with his perfect courtesy and fascinating 
manner.” He is always willing to receive 
young artists, and to give them the benefit of 


| his advice ; and we are told that ‘‘this generosity 


is well known, and advantage is taken of it.” 
He, of course, receives an immense number of 
letters from librettists, autograph-hunters, and 
inguisitive idlers. ‘ Fancy,” he said once to his 
biographer, “an individual writing to me: 
‘Illustrious Master, you have not answered the 
letter I had the honour of sending you.’ And 
who the devil asked him to send it?” But she 
adds, “ this does not prevent him from replying 
to the second note if he has not answered the 
first.” 

Gounod’s musical reminiscences of childhood 
go back to the winter of 1825 when his mother 
took him to the Odéon Theatre to see “ Der 
Freischiitz,” not the real “ Freischiitz,” but 
“Robin des Bois,” Castil Blaze’s ‘‘ atrocious 
paraphrase” of that opera. But the child en- 
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joyed it nevertheless. “* He does not remember 
whether the fantastic scene of the Casting of the 
bullets frightened him or not ; what parti 
struck him was the Hunter’s Chorus,” Seven 
years later he heard “ Don Giovanni,” and “his 
whole artistic temperament was galvanised into 
irresistible ardour.” On his return from the 
theatre he astonished his mother by his enthys. 
iasm. ‘ You seem very fond of that Music,’ 
she said tohim. ‘Oh, mother,” he answered 
ecstatically, “itis not that music—s¢ és music!» 
His admiration for that work has remained : he 
considers it “the most brilliant star that has 
ever shone in the musical firmament.” He is, 
in fact, never tired of sounding the praises of 
his idol. But already at the age of two he was 
styled “ Le petit musicien,” for he would speak 
of a dog barking in so/, and of a Street-vendor 
who hawked her carrots and cabbages to “aq 
that weeps.” Her two notes consisted of the 
minor third, C, E flat. In 1837 Gounod com. 
peted for the great prize of Rome, but did no 
win'it until 1839. There are some who think 
that however profitable a prolonged residence 
in Rome may be for painters, sculptors, and 
architects, it is scarcely justifiable in the case 
of musicians: they say that there are many 
artists of distinction who have not had the 
Roman training. Gounod, of course, admits 
this, but answers truly— 

‘* Rome has not miraculously bestowed what 
nature has withheld. .. . Given an artistic 
organisation, does not Rome exercise an un- 
deniable influence on such an one in all that 
concerns sublimity of thought and artistic 
development ?” Gounod, anyhow, derived great 
benefit from his residence there, and “still talks 
with enthusiasm of the three years he passed at 
the Villa Medici.” We read that— 

“There, under the myrtles and laurels of the 
Academy of France, the vague and lovely 
dreams that haunt the brain of youth and 
genius took form and shape; there Gounod 
wrote some of his best melodies, ‘Le Vallon’ 
and ‘Le Soir,’ the noble and pure setting of 
Lamartine’s verse, ‘ Ma belle amie est morte, 
the poetical lament inspired by the lines of 
Théophile Gautier ; there he found the enchant- 
ing phrase of ‘the garden’ that he gives us in 
the duet of ‘ Faust.’” 

His subsequent visit to Germany is briefly 
described. He remained nine months at Vienna, 
“living upon counterpoint.” A Requiem Mass 
of his was performed in the Church of St. Charles 
in 1842. Mendelssohn praised the “Sedisti 
lassus,” and Gounod, not forgetting this, 
“ introduced the melody in ‘ Mors et Vita,’ with 
the same counterpoint.” He did the same, to, 
with the “Lux Eterna.” Another bit of the 
Mass was made use of by the composer, for we 
read: “The theme of the ‘ Dies Irae’ is not un- 
known to the modern public—it is the desperate 
appeal of Marguerite to divine pity.” 

At Leipzig Mendelssohn “sat down at the 
organ on which the fingers of the great Master _ 
of Masters had so often lingered, and im- 
provised a paraphrase of a celebrated choral, 
in old style, for the benefit of his young friend. 

Gounod’s opera career, from his début with 
“ Sappho” in 1851 to the failure of “Le Tribut 
de Zamora” in 1882, is described by our weiter 
in lively and interesting fashion. It is _— 
that the very year in which “Sappho” wa 
produced in Paris, four of the composer's com 
positions, three sacred and one secular, were 
given with great success at St. Martin’s Hal, 
and were the subject of a long and fav 
notice in the A¢henaum. ee 

Many pages are naturally devoted to Faust 
Before this opera he was “a distinguls™ 
musician, a clever artist.” After it he was a 
man of genius, an illystriqus master. Bre 













d great 


_ing to hear what one composer says about | 


| have it alluded to.” 
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notice is given to the two oratorios ; for, though 
the writer acknowledges that there is much to 
say about them, she says they are so well known 
in England, where they first saw the light, 
“and have been so ably analysed and com- 
mented upon, that my comments could only 
reiterate those detailed criticisms.” 

The volume closes with chapters devoted to 
the man and the artist. Gounod is attached to 
the Roman creed, which he regards as the best 
form of Christianity. Yet he is thoroughly 
liberal, and says in his quaint way, “Ifa good 
Catholic were to dissect me, he would be much 
surprised at what he would find inside.” The 
composer is conscious of his own merit, but-is 
free from the reproach of vanity. He one day 
compared the progress of modesty in his soul 
with the simultaneous whitening of his hair. 

“When I was very young I used to say ‘I,’ 
later on I said ‘I and Mozart,’ then ‘ Mozart 
andl.’ Now I say ‘ Mozart !’” 

The concluding chapter gives Gounod’s views 
on music and musicians. It is always interest- | 


another, although it cannot be said that they, as 
arule, appreciate the efforts of their contem- 
poraries. In this respect, however, Gounod 
seems to us essentially fair, even in judging his 
own countrymen. He looked upon Meyerbeer 
“asa master, but not a genius ;” upon Berlioz 
as “an ill-balanced temperament, an incomplete 
genius.” He admired “ Carmen,” while as yet 


/ method of phrasing; and in music—although 
| so few care for them—there exist quite as 
| regular and absolute laws of punctuation as in 
| literature, with this difference, however, that 
| they are much more difficult in the former than 
| in the latter. 
| The very first bars of this Waldstein Sonata, 
as it is generally called, altogether depend for 
their interest and even intelligibility on their 
phrasing; and it is after the following manner 
that Biilow instructs his pupils in this :— 






















































sugw vues 


Immediately after the last note in the bass of 
this bar, both hands should for the mere shadow 
of an instant be raised, in order to give the ear 
a rest before going into the new harmony. This 
is true phrasing ; for although one could do 





the public was indifferent and the critics 
hostile. He abstains from discussing Wagner, 
and we learn that “he was once tempted to 

writea paper on this burning subject, and even. | 
went so far as to make a beginning, but he 
thought better of it, and buried the scrap of 
manuscript in a drawer of his desk, refusing to 





Biifow’s Reading 
of ideefRoven. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


53 of Beethoven is one of the most diffi- 
cult of all sonatas, and on many occa- 

_ Sions I heard him say that only Rubin- 
stein can play it. Yet with advanced players 
this is the sonata most often attempted ; per- 
haps for this reason, that it is certainly one 
: the most brilliant from a virtuoso point of 

ew, 

From a technical point of view, its difficulties 
are endless, so that only students possessing 
geod piano hands should try to play it, inas- 
much as a faulty technical rendering of this 
particular sonata will spoil the whole, no matter 
bow gifted and musical the player. 

_ The tempo is a particular item. Some take 
Ittoo quickly, others again too slowly ; but the | 
ilow directions give us the happy medium— 

M. J = 168, which can be safely taken as 

hoven’s idea allegro con brio. | 

Bis, more particular for a proper reading of | 
Sonata than the /empo, which, after alJ, must 
more or less regulated by the temperament 

¢ player, is that too much neglected side of | 

Planoforte playing—‘ phrasing ;” for it is | 


Not More im . + j 
aia Portant for the actor to cultivate | 


for the p 


\ the opinion of Hans von Biilow, the Op. 





lanoforte player to cultivate a true 


' by means of this raising is more clearly and 


| is immense. 


| should be marked, and on each of the four 


| its value, and played iano, of course. 
The three following bars Biilow phrases in 
this fashion :— 


od in giving out his speeches than a. 





without this raising of the hands, yet the phrase 
cleanly cut, and to a refined ear the difference 


It is interesting to notice as to difference in 
nuance between two great artists, that whilst 
Biilow plays the first two bars quite Aranissimo, 
using a very small crescendo and diminuendo at 
bar three, Rubinstein, whose splendid playing 
of this sonata has become a proverb with 
Biilow at least, uses instead— 
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At bar nine, according to Biilow, we have a 
crescendo, beginning after the minim in the 
treble has been struck, becoming mezzoforte in 
the following bar, forte at bar eleven, and 
reaching the climax on the second beat of the 
same bar with s/orzando. 

This is one of the very difficult phrases, 
although it all looks easy enough on paper, and 
care must be taken not to muddle the changing 
harmonies in the bass. Biilow advises his pupils 
to use on the fourth and second and fourth 
beats of bars nine and ten a very slight accent 
in the bass. At bar twelve the decrescendo 


quaver beats Biilow places a s¢accato mark. 
Bar thirteen should be held down for double 























the bar following in one phrase to itself, then 
the hands are again sharply lifted as at the com- 
mencement of bar five, and the same phrasing 
again occurs, bars twenty-one and twenty-two 
being severally phrased as bar twenty. At bar 
twenty a crescendo occurs, followed by a sudden 
piano, bar twenty-three. About this Biilow is 
very particular, for many masters allow this 
crescendo to become decrescendo in the latter 
notes of bar twenty. Biilow, however, never ; 
and with him the student must keep up the 
crescendo to the last note, till he strikes the two 
B’s of bar twenty-three Jiavo—no easy thing, as 
the student will find. 

From this on till bar thirty-five, where the 
second motive comes in, the ‘student has a 
chance of displaying the proficiency he has 
attained through daily finger drill; and from 
bar thirty-three till the cantadile, Biilow uses a 
slight ritardando,; so that by the time bar 
thirty-five is reached, the ¢empfo has become 
MM. J = 152. 

This new theme requires very beautiful play- 
ing and complete /egafo, and to accomplish this 
—always so difficult in a succession of chords— 
Biilow has recourse to the following pedal 
effect—the placing down of the pedal immedi- 
ately after the chord is struck, and the raising 
of it whilst the chord is struck. By this means 
a true /ega/o can be given. 


At bar forty-two— 




















the student should take care to give every 
note its full value, and to hang back rather 
than hurry on, as one is apt to do. I mean 
the latter, of Course, only in the practising, and 
merely mention the whole to draw the attention 
of the student to a very common fault ; for, asa 
rule, I have always found that students are in- 
clined to treat this special bar carelessly, as if 
it represented nothing, and was a mere step- 
ping-stone to the following bar. This, however, 
is a grave fault, and the student, when playing, 
should always specially place before his memory 
the necessity of watching that each note has its 
value. 

At bar forty-nine Biilow uses accelerando 
till in the following bar MM. J =160 becomes 
the demfo. 

In bars fifty to fifty-three he uses the follow- 
Ing #zuances -— 
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In the bar following, Biilow goes back again 
to the “po of the first bars, MM. J = 168. 
From this on the student has again the chance 
of proving himself a virtuoso ; and in order that 
the execution may be clean and brilliant, | 
advise the practising of the next twelve bars 
with the greatest slowless and precision. 

At bar sixty a rhythmic difficulty presents 


itself, best illustrated by the following reading | 


of Bilow :— 


The accent in the bass being on the first and third | 


beats of each bar till bar sixty-six, the difficulty 


lies in this, that the student is tempted to | 


accent instead the first note of each group of 
quaver chords in the bass, which, of course, is 
completely wrong. 

The student should also take particular care 
at bar sixty-eight, on till bar seventy-two, to 
give a crisp and delicate staccato against the 
fegato semiquavers in the treble, and that the 
various xvances in tone be given accurately. 

At bar seventy-four the student has again to 
watch out for the true J/ano coming immedi- 
ately after the fore of the first beat of this bar, 
and also that the semibreve in the bass sings 
through this entire bar, as well as through the 
following ore. 


Without indulging in sentiment, always to be | 
avoided when playing Beethoven, the student | 
should contrive to make bars eighty-two till | 
the coming in of the subject in the new key | 
effective, and this can be done by careful atten- | ; 


tion to the crescendo of one bar followed by the 
piano of the following. 

The orchestral colour of all Beethoven's 
pianoforte works is easily recognised, but at 
bar ninety-eight Bilow imagines the following 
tone colour : 


Bassoon. Flute. 
_— 
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In some editions there occurs in the second | 
| pencil mark— 


semiquaver of the third and fourth beats of bar 
one hundred and four an A flat, but Biilow reads 
as follows : 


The 7/so/uto is entirely his idea, as also the 
marking of the first note of each group of 
triplets in the bass. 

From Ear one hundred and eleven he plays 
con fuoco till the Beethoven decrescendo some 
twenty-nine bars later on, and his reading of 
this entire part is simply masterly ; one sees 
and hears at once how Biilow has penetrated 
deep into the mysteries of Beethoven. 

Beethoven himself has indicated the phrasing 


| of this particular part, but perhaps I should say 
| a word specially about Biilow’s instructions for 


this. First of all, Biilow gives various nuances 


not in the original, and these are so necessary 


that I shall give an example in order that what 
I shall say Jater may be more comprehensible 
for the student :— 




































































Biilow’s marks are many, as one may see, 
but the special feature of his playing of this 
part is that small staccafo mark over the first 
note of the first and Jast bars I have given 
above, as weil as of that of one hundred and 
twenty. This small mark plays a most import- 
ant part, for by its means, and the mark of 
emphasis on the minim succeeding, Biilow gets 


| a sharp form of phrasing. The bass is phrased 
| throughout as Beethoven has written, but on 


(a {66-3 ooo _ the second beat of bars one hundred and twelve, 


sixteen, and twenty, or, at least, immediately 
after the first beat, Btilow, as it were, takes 
breath, disconnecting what follows with what 


| has been, but only in the treble. 


To make myself clearer I shall give one bar 
as he directed it, the perpendicular stroke I 
have marked with an asterisk representing his 
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4d his intention being that the hand should be 


Biilow’s reading of bars one hundred and 
eight and nine is highly effective— 
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gosh 


lifted and the rest of the bar be, as it were, 
commenced afresh with a new interest. 


So 
that in the treble of this part we have from 


the con fuoco four bars — that is, bars one 


hundred and twelve till sixteen as one phrase. 
Then again, four bars in the same style, and 


still again four bars. 


Bars one hundred and twenty-four and five 


he phrases as follows :— 
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These two bars constitute one Phrase, as also 
the next two, and each Succeeding two, till bar 
one hundred and thirty-four, which js a 

in itself, as likewise bar one hundred and thi 
five. my 

Special care should be taken by the student 
to give the bass forte of bar one hundred and 
thirty-six, which, with the succeeding bar, forms 
one phrase, bars one hundred and thirty-eight 
and nine following suit. 

In bar one hundred and forty we have i. 
crescendo, and Biilow uses in the next ba 
pocchissimo ritardando with sempre diminuendy 
till the Acanissimo indicated by Beethoven js 
reached. 

In so much of the sonata as I have in the 
foregoing columns described, the student wil 
notice that Biilow has freely used his own con- 
ceptions with regard to time and dynamic 
marks, and in the last part described especially, 
from the con fuoco, as he gives it, bar one 
hundred and twelve till the pianissimo with the 
rolling semiquavers in the bass ; the value of 
these conceptions and remarks are simply 
beyond praise. But Biilow does not play as 
Rubinstein, since Rubinstein adheres strictly to 
the letter as Beethoven gives it, neither adding 
nor taking from. And yet Rubinstein so man- 
ages to infuse into his reading his own person- 
ality, that the hearer would say, on the whol, 
that the one who took most liberties was Rubin- 
stein, and this because of that wonderful nuanw 
of touch which is the great secret. of the 
Russian pianist’s wonderful playing. 

In the matter of fesfo, however, I venture to 
think that Rubinstein is right, for the nervous 
changing from one time to another of Biilowis 
apt to disturb that capacity in the student 
which is of the greatest importance — the 
capability of maintaining a strict time through- 
out, a capability which unfortunately one finds 
so seldom. Biilow himself is a perfect metro- 
nome, therefore he can diversify his émpo a 
will ; there will always be accuracy in his diver- 
sity; but with the majority of students the 
changing of one time to another leaves them 
uncertain of all time in every bar. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Musicians. 


F modern times could produce a compostt "0 
rank with Hook the musician, and father af 
the witty Theodore, would he lack invitations 
to the dinner-table? Born full of drollery, am 

club-footed, he devoted his life to music instead ‘ 
spending it in making jests. He learned to treat his 
misfortune as a joke, and once contrived to make 
profitable. Being at a party, the conversation tu 
upon feet, and it was agreed that each should put om 
forward. ‘ When it came to my turn,” relates Hook, 
“of course I put my Jest foot forth, which crealit 
a general laugh, I said to the gentlemen preset: 
‘ Notwithstanding your mirth, I'll bet any one of ye 
45 that there’s a worse foot in the aie 
this ;’ and the bet being instantly accepted, wih 
duced my other foot, and won the wager. fe 
“Jack ” Bannister affords another instance 0! ¥ 
blossoming under the musical cloak. ae saat 
had broken into his friend Fozard’s stables i. 
off the tails of several horses. ‘‘ Well, said ie 
nister to the bewildered Tattersall, «T should 
you to sell them wholesale, for you ll never 
retail them.” 
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touch, but if he iinds this evenness fails him, then 
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being litted hastily at the close, for nothing looks 

uglier than to see a player finish his scale and 

leave his hands hanging on the keys. Inaweek, 

_ however, the scales in all keys, minor modes and 

positions, can be comfortably played through. 

N the minds of most students, amateurs, Mond ys, say, should be devoted to the major 

and especially the public at large, there keys in all positions. Tuesdays and Wednes- 

exists an antipathy amounting absolutely days to the minors, Thursdays and Fridays to 

to a horror of scales. Yet scales, when scales in double thirds and chromatic combina- 

well played, are not really so awful, and when tions, and Saturdays to a practice of these scales, 

swiftness, lightness, and beauty of touch is com- | which during the week lacked evenness or 
bined, they can become even beautiful. proved difficult. 

The consequence, however, is that young In pianoforte playing system is everything, 
pianoforte students come to regard their scales and the amateur will find fifteen minutes a day 
as asort of musical rhubarb powder, and mature | given to a few scales is better than playing ten 
players, unless they are artists, never dream hours a day one week and neglecting to play 
of going through them even once in twelve altogether for three; and both student and 


dcafe Paying. 
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nsattil: amateur will find that without a complete and 
All this is the very height of folly, for nothing thorough mastery of the scales, they can never 
tends to the improving of one’s pianoforte hope to become pianoforte players, be their 
playing so much as a thorough daily practice | gifts what they may. 
of scales, and no pianoforte player can obtain | 
speed and velocity without them. | 
An amateur should devote not less than ten ° ° ’ 
minutes daily to his scale, and a student at | M UPIe §. fdigedtion. 
least twenty to thirty, thereby all stiffness or 
awkwardness in the fingers will be counteracted, | PoRasT 
and they will always feel capable. CORRESPONDENT $sends the fol- 
Naturally everything depends on how the lowing characteristic anecdote of Von 
scales are practised, for a careless or ignorant Biilow:—This eccentric musician was 
practice is worse than none. staying with a friend in Glasgow, who 
The seat, the position of the performer atthe gave a dinner in honour of his distinguished 
keyboard, and the position of his hands and guest. After dinner somebody suggested that 
arms all must be carefully studied. | Von Biilow should favour the company with 
The hands must be held in the orthodox some music, whereupon another diner chimed 
rounded position, bent inwards in order that in with, “ Yes; do, Mr. Von Biilow; it is very 
the thumb may be more easily over the keys— | good for the digestion, you know.” This sent 
this is the Biilow and usual school method—and | the musician off his chair like a rocket. He 
the arms must remain absolutely immovable, | strode about the room for a while with his 
held gracefully not far from the side. | fingers in his-hair, exclaiming, “ My G—d, to 
The beginner must practise the scales slowly, | think that music should be used as an aid 
paying special attention to the fingers that they | to digestion!” Then he rushed to his room, 
strike the keys right in the centre, and—let the | locked himself in, and did not appear again 
work seem at first impossible as it may—that no | that night. 
break occurs between the striking of each note. | 
The touch should be firm and strong, and, till | THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF Music.—The annual 
the student {has thoroughly mastered all the | accounts in respect of the Guildhall School of Music 
scales, he should not attempt to play them | show that last year the receipts were £5377, including 
rapidly, _ £2200 from the City’s cash (less £1000 for ground 
Scale playing should always, even for the | rent), £119 for examination fees, and £4250, being 
amateur, include all the major and minor keys | ae ge agg: + i? agp Oy Pap. ‘ 7i copes 
in tenths, sixths, octaves, and thirds —the ““"° 45718, including £2990 for Senaeees, | ree etal 
octaves being played in contrary as well as fees received from a in the year were £25,835, 
parallel motion—and at:lenet lie two-forme.of | of which £21, 334 was divided among 110 professors 
| and teachers. Among the largest sums paid to 























the minor scale should be mastered. | professors during the year were:—To Mr. Ernst 
pas 3 | Pauer, £571; Mr. T. Wingham, £426; Mr. H. 
—— = SS | | Gadsby, £411; Mr. J. H. Leipold, £474; Mr. 
=p So oe ee a ay | Ww. G. Cusins, £366; Mr. J. B. Caikin, 4340; 
ea | Signor Li Calsi, £311; Miss Helen Armstrong, 
———_—__— — | | £347; Miss Bessie Cox, £418; Mr. W. H. Cum- 
=wee a = — ' mings, £367; Mr. R. Latter, £892; Mr. Boulcott 


=> | Newth, £567; Mr. Montem Smith, £359; Mr. D. 

_ All this having been carefully gone through— | Strong, £401; Mr. W. H. Thomas, £358; Mr. A. 
itmeans at least two years’ study—the student | Visetti, £333; Mr. F. Walker, £385; Mr. T. A. 
with the double scales should commence to play | Wallworth, £390; Mr. W. Wells, £3443 Mr. E. 
those first learned rapidly with a light even | Wharton, £875; Mr. A. Raimo, £318; Mr. G. 
; Palmer, £375; Mr. S. Webb, £473; Mr. G. Libot- 


he must continue always_to practise slowly. | a pore See eet oan ee 
| ander, ; 


Later, when everything is in order, he should | * * OF 


racti : 
— — ai fas sepals but when | SLIEVSZURENSKI, the great tenor, was heard by 
strong, when rapid] ” * P ways firm and | My, Daniel Mayer in Berlin, and so impressed him 
strong a8 the st y ; ways firm, but light or | with the wonderful progress made in his phenomenal 
necesait udent finds most suitable to his | yoice as well as artistic production, that he imme- 

No 9 : _ diately signed a contract with Mr. Mayer for England. 
deal; ateur should neglect the study of | We are therefore glad to hear that we shall have an 
mice scales or scales in double thirds, and opportunity of hearing this exceptional artist in May 
pa e has chosen his fingering—after a due | and June next in London. 
ae of his hand construction of course | * * * 

The oc olan account change it. AN interesting collection of Italian madrigals by 
through ralcmiey mastered should be gone Francesco Corteccia, dated Venice, 1544, has been 
tale bai : ically by the student, each | discovered in the municipal library at Zwickau, in 

“ing played twice through, the hands | Saxony. 
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No. I—THE FIRST MUSIC LESSON. 


$f ND so you think you would like to learn 
music, do you? What do you suppose 
music is?” 
The speaker, a middle-aged man, 
with a grave kindly face, asked this question of a 
little girl who had come to take lessons of him. 

She looked puzzled, and suggested in a doubtful 
manner, ‘‘ Scales!” 

“Well!” 

** Exercises,” 

** Good !” 

More doubtfully, ‘‘ Tunes.” 

‘* Anything more?” 

A happy thought here flashes across Effie’s mind, 
and she asserts with conviction, ‘‘ Concerts!” So— 
evidently considering the matter, disposed of—she 
unrolls her music, preparatory to beginning her lesson. 

‘* Music certainly embraces all the items you have 
mentioned,” the professor says, taking no notice of 
Effie’s hint to commence work, ‘‘ but it also com- 
prises other matters, which you will learn in due time. 
Do you know anything at all? How many (1) clefs 
do you generally prefer to use ?” 

Effie felt annoyed, for she, of course, ‘‘ Anew how 
many,” and. what clefs there were, and ‘‘all about 
it.” She had ‘‘done with that rudimentary business 
long ago,” but ‘‘it was tiresome that just now she 
could not remember anything about them,” so she 
blushed and said nothing. 

“*Do you know how many kinds of (2) signatures 
we use?” said the professor, apparently ignoring the 
fact that his last question had remained unanswered. 

No, she ‘‘could not remember” that either, and 
said petulantly, “‘ I never had to answer those ques- 
tions since I first learned them. «I can play some 
scales, and ‘ The Last Rose of Summer.’ Shall I?” 

“Do,” said the professor. And she did. Then 
he asked her in what ¢ime and sey was the tune 
written, and she could not tell him. 

The professor did not scold Effie, but laughed at 
her, which she felt to'be the more intolerable punish- 
ment of the two; and when he had finished, he 
looked at her kindly and said, — 

*“ Now, little one, if you want really to play, you 
must make up your mind to wer, otherwise you had 
better give it up. I will explain, as far as I can, 
what you must do in order to learn what Music 
zs. First, then, we find some peculiar people called 
(3) Rudiments, who have to be encountered and 
thoroughly conquered; and this is by no means so 
easy as it appears, because you will find that what 
you believe you have quite mastered one week, turns 
up unexpectedly the next, and makes you feel on 
quite distant terms. Then a big Giant soon appears, 
and has to be attacked with great courage, and con- 
tinually fought in the most desperate manner, not for 
a few months only, but often for years. He is rather 
cruel to weakly folk, makes their fingers ache like 
gout and rheumatism mixed, and stretches their 
hands until the muscle is developed enough to satisfy 
his exorbitant demands. This giant’s name is 
(4) ‘ Technique,’ and a trying companion many find 
him. Further on is encountered a tantalising old 
lady named (5) ‘ Theory,’ who delights to set traps for 
the careless. Technique is only to be conquered by 
years of unremitting practice of a thoroughly sound 
kind, and Theory can only be appeased by the most 
minute study of all her whims and fancies. Mow, 
little miss, do you want me to teach you music?” 

‘* Please, what is there affer?” said Effie, who was 
much depressed by this appalling description of 
music’s thorny paths. 

Then the master’s grave face was lighted up by a 
beautiful smile, ‘‘ Afterwards!” he said, ‘‘ why, 
afterwards the whole realm of music is in your hands, 
if you have the soul to know it. Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, and many others, will yield their treas- 
ures to you. But understand that ‘ Technique,’ 
‘Theory,’ and the rest, are not in themselves 
music, they are, as it were, the scaffolding upon 
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which music is built, the sc/ece of which music is the 
soul. The soul of music is something so divine that 
no name has yet been found to tell us what it is, the 
nearest approach to a name for this wonderful thing 
is ‘expression,’—see if you can understand what I 
mean ;"’ and then he played the same simple air 
Effie had laboriously ground out of the indignant 
piano a few minutes before. The same notes, but 
played with such touching pathos that it brought 
tears to the little listener’s earnest eyes. 

‘*T see you understand,” said the master; ‘‘and | 
I'll make a player of you if you will conquer the first | 
difficulties of this noble art. Will you?” | 

‘** Ves,” she said, giving her hand frankly to his 
outstretched to meet it—so she did. 

PRIZE COMPETITION.* 

A Prize of §s. is offered for the best answers froma 
competitor under twenty-one years of age. 

Prizes of 3s. 6d. and 2s, are offered for the best 
answers from competitors under sixteen years of age. 


(JUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED ON “ THE FIRST 
Music LEsson.” 
I. Chefs. 
What are clefs ? 
How many are used for pianoforte music ? 
Explain their uses, and give examples. 
Il. Signatures. 
Say all you know about these, and give two 
examples. 
III. Rudiments. 
Explain what subjects are included in this term. 
IV. Zechnique. 
What does this mean? 
Of what use ig it ? 
Could it be dispensed with? 
V. Theory. 
What is meant by this? 
For what study is it a preparation ? 





CONDITIONS, 

1. The foregoing questions to be answered as 
clearly as possible, each to be numbered in proper 
order, 

2. The competition papers must be sent on or 
before Monday, February 23, to Competition Editor, 
Magazine of Music Office, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, | 
K.C, 

3. The answers must be written legibly on ove side | 
of the paper only, and be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate, as follows, from the teacher or parent of 
candidate. 

4. Answers must not be copied from a book, but 
must be written from memory only. 


CERTIFICATE. 

“*T certify that this paper is the sole work of and 
was done in my presence from memory, and without the | 
aid of any notes or book of any sort, by [competitor’s | 
full name here to be inserted], and that his or her age | 
is correctly stated.” 

Names of successful candidates will appear in our 
April Number. 
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HE Fourth Kammermusik Abend was given 
on the 12th December, when Sgambati’s 
pianoforte Quartette in F minor, Op. 5, was 
played for the first time. Frau Bassermann 

had the interpretation of the pianoforte part, and a 
very wndankbar task it was; but she was well 
applauded for her clear tone and technique and very 
intelligent interpretation. The charming Quartette 
of Haydn and Schubert's beautiful Quartette in D 
minor only served to show off the lack of anything in- 
teresting or attractive in this production of Sgambati. 

The chief attractions of the next Museums Concert 
were the performance of Beethoven's 9th Symphony 
and the pianoforte playing of Frau Sophie Menter.- 
A part of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Loreley” was also given, 
Frl. Pia von Sicherer taking the chief part. 

* The Magazine of Music Pictorial Pianoforte Tutor, 
price ss., is the text-book that should be used by competitors. 
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Herr Pappelbaum is a great admirer of Frau 
Menter, and when she appeared with all her 
diamonds flashing and sparkling you wouldn’t have 
wondered at it. I wish you had been there to hear 
her play Liszt’s Concerto in A major; it’s good to 
see how she plays too; it zs like play to her; it is 
difficult not to believe that the piano is not made up 


| stadt this month, where we saw 
| opera-house, It seems to be a dull lit 

| town I mean ; of course we went to sate 7 
| and went through the picture gallery there and 
the famous Madonna of Holbein ; there - “mh 
| pictures I should like to tell you about, but—spaiter 


| peutéttre. VANDYKE Brows 


“ Mignon” in the 


of different orchestral instruments ; with her it ceases | 


to be the every-day article of wood and ivory. ‘‘I 
never heard anything more delightful than her touch,” 


said Herr P.; ‘such strength and depth, yet it is | 
Frau Glaser said that it was a pity she | 


never hard.” 


played such ‘‘ Zeng” as Liszt’s Concerto, ‘‘ If Liszt 


| was the king of pianists, she is certainly the queen,” 
| says Herr P., who was too excited just at that 
As solos, Frau Menter played | 
Liszt’s transcription of the ‘‘ Erl-Konig,” a Walzer | 
of Sapellnikoff, Tarantelle of Liszt, and in response | 


moment to argue. 


to the enthusiastic recalls of the audience Liszt’s 
arrangement of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Auf Filiigeln des 
Gesanges.” ‘‘Isn’t that melody brought out like a 
’cello solo,” said Herr P., referring to this last piece. 
At the next Museums Concert the programme in- 


cluded a Symphony of Gade, No. 4 in B flat major, | 


Op. 20; Beethoven’s Overture to “‘ Leonore,” No. 3 
in C. Sarasate played Lalo’s Symphonic Espag- 
nole, Op. 21, and Mackenzie’s Suite for violin- 
pibroch. Herr Birrenkoven sang the ‘‘ Abschied” 
from ‘“¢ Lohengrin.” Mackenzie’s Suite, which he con- 
ducted himself, had no very favourable reception or 
criticism here ; its chief interest seems to be that it 
affords a display of Sarasate’s technical powers. Herr 
Birrenkoven, who is engaged in K6ln in the place of 
Gétze, the famous German tenor, has a most beau- 
tiful voice, and was warmly applauded. Frau Glaser 
was again deploring the kind of music played by 
Sarasate. 


of which this lady disapproves, ‘‘but whatever sort 
of music he plays, no one could play the same like 
him. Now did you ever hear anything more liquid 
than his touch; his notes seem to me/¢ into each 
other ; and now, ” he continued, ‘‘shut your eyes and 
forget you are here, doesn’t the sun seem to be 


shining down on you, and isn’t there a rustling of | 
birds’ wings that you hear.”’ This was while Sarasate | 
was playing in Lalo’s Symphony ; the little man says | 
it all in such an earnest, business-like sort of way, as | 
if he thought there were really birds up in the gasalier | 
I couldn’t help laughing though at | 


or somewhere. 
the idea of Frau G. being requested to shut her eyes, 
etc. She gazes over the top of her spectacles at him, 
looking as if she wondered what was coming next, 


| then at the end she pushes them up and seems to say, 


“Pll think about it.” 


“ Yes, that’s al! very well,” said Herr P., | 
who seems to make a point of admiring everything | 


—_———— 
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USIC has been plentiful and various durin 
the past month, numerous concerts 
behalf of charitable institutions, such as 
soup kitchens, coal funds, dinners to aged 

and needy, etc., having been held in different parts 
of the borough. Smoking concerts have been fre. 
| quent, and of the usual order, while the many choral 
| societies in the district have exhibited their vocal 
| powers. 

Mr. Montague Roby’s Midget Minstrels—a collec. 
| tion of highly trained children—delighted large audi- 
| ences at the Victoria Hall for ten days after Christmas 
| with their vocal and orchestral performances, 

| At the Clarence Esplanade Pier Saturday Concerts 
| Mr. H. A. Storry has provided a good réertoir, 


The artistes included Misses Eleanor Rees, Emily 
| Spada, Adelaide Mullen, Annie Lea, Madame Isabel 
| George, Messrs, Philip Newbury, Franklin Clive, 
Reginald Groome, Henry Beaumont, and the Meister 
| Glee Singers, with Mr. G. S. L. Lohr as accon- 
| panist; while the R.M.L.I. Band, under the con- 
| ductorship of Mr. G. Miller, occupied the orchestra, 

The Borough of Portsmouth Philharmonic Society, 
| under the conductorship of Mr. Pillow, by far the 
| most important choral society in the neighbourhood, 
| gave Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah” at the Town Hall on 

the 23rd inst. 
|  ** Patience” was remarkably well rendered by a 
| party of Southsea amateurs at the Portland Hall on 
| the 14th and 15th inst. before large audiences. 

A really capital concert on behalf of the Gosport 
Soup Kitchen was given on Thursday evening, 16th 
inst. at the Thorngate Hall, when the créme of local 
talent gave their services gratuitously. A slight cur- 
tailment of the programme would have been an im- 
provement. 

Organ Recitals by local executants, for the nominal 
| charge of One Penny, including programme, are now 
| being given at the Town Hall on Saturday evenings, 

which are largely patronised by all classes. 


At the next Kammermusik Abend on the gth | 


| January, the programme was the Quartette of Grieg, | 


Op. 27 in G minor (for the first time). 
Quartette of Beethoven, Op. 74 in E flat major. 
Divertiments of Mozart in B flat major. 


This quartette of Grieg was introduced here for the | 
| first time two years ago by the Heckmann Quartette, 
_ it seems to be the sort of work which would be more 
| interesting to perform than to listen to, some of it is 


disconnected and broken up, but as a whole it made 
a very good impression. ; 

Now I must tell you something of the operas that 
are going on here.) The 17th December was the 
anniversary of Beethoven’s birthday, so at the opera- 
house ‘‘Fidelio” was given. Frau Luger takes the part 
of Leonore ; it is one of her best parts, and it would 
be difficult to find a much better interpretation of the 
part ; her singing, acting, and appearance are all so 
well suited for it, and she has an amount of dramatic 
force that adds a great deal to the personation of the 
character. 

The next day, the 18th, was Weber's birthday, 
years ago, so ‘‘der Freischiitz” was given that 
evening. On the 8th of January there was a grand 
performancefof ‘‘Lohengrin ” on account of it being the 
hundredth time of its performance in this opera-house. 
Frau Schroder-Haufstiugl took the part of Elsa. 
Herr Bandrowski, Lohengrin, and Frau Luger, 


Ortrud. An opera of Lotzing, ‘‘ die beiden Schiitzen,” | 
has been revived this month, and very favourably | 
received ; it will probably take a place in the répertoire | 


along with ‘* Wildshiitz” by the same composer. I 
meant to tell you of an excursion we had to Darm- 


HERE is a little story about Wagner from Le Guide 
Musicale. In his younger days, when in financial 
straits, he sold his ‘‘ Tannhiuser ” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
to the Vienna Opera for 1oco florins, Later, in 
1870, after he had become famous, he was called to 
| Vienna to direct ‘‘ Tannhiuser” and three other of 
| his operas—four nights in all, He demanded 20,0¢0 

florins, with hotel and travelling expenses. All thee 
| demands were acceded to, and the hotelkeeper pre- 
| sented a bill for furniture damaged by the boy, Sieg: 
| fried Wagner, who amused himself by tracing, with 
| his fingers moistened with black ink, his name on the 
| blue satin coverings. The damages amounted to 
800 francs, which the operatic authorities promptly 
Ate * * * 

Great, But Unnappy.—One would scarcely 
imagine when listening to the beautiful compositions 
of Franz Schubert that their author was unhappy. 
The great Symphony in C major, and the “Un- 
finished ” Symphony in B minor, would not seem to 
be the utterances of a despairing soul ; yet a early as 
1824 the composer wrote to a friend as follows :-— 





I feel myself the most wretched and unhappy bei _ 
world. Imagine a man whose health wi 
| again, and a in his despair grows restless and makes aig 
worse—a man whose brilliant hopes have all come to omen 
whom the happiness of love and friendship offers nothing a 
sorrow and bitterness, one whom the feeling; the inspiring al 
ing at least, of the beautiful threatens to abandon for bigg 3 oe 
ask yourself whether such a one must not be ace a 
| night, when I go to sleep, I hope that I may never Wi 
| and every morning renews the grief of yesterday: 
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' of art, and when hunger claims me for his own, as and advise young and struggling artists, having paid 
he certainly did on the evening in question, the art I for the musical training of one or two masicians who 
| admire the most is that which holds the kitchen for are now on the top rung of the ladder of fame. The 
_ its temple. Unexpected pleasures are generally those committee of the Philharmonic Society have just 
we enjoy the most, and owing: to a most happy con- issued their prospectus for the second half of the 
| cordance of circumstances, Florrie and Henry were season. Among the artists announced to appear are 
able to give a treat to the ‘‘conferrers” which they Miss Amy Sherwin, Mdlle. Zelie de Lussan, M. 
_ certainly did not anticipate. Bernhard Stavenhagen Ysaye (the Belgian violinist), Mr. Santley, ete. 
LIVERPOOL, January 1891. _ and his talented wife happening to be that week in | Dr. Parry’s “Judith” is to be given on the 24th 
EAREST ALICE,—The chief topic of con- the neighbourhood of Liverpool, namely, at Bradford, | prox., with Miss Macintyre as one of the principals ; 
versation in local musical circles this week | decided to pay a short visit to their old friends, and | and the performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
has been the sixth annual Conference of the | accordingly started for ‘‘the good old town” on the | ‘Golden Legend ” will close the season. The Carl 
National Society of Professional Musicians, | 7th inst. On being told of the Conference then in pro- ' Rosa Opera Company—but no, I cannot begin about 
which commenced its sittings in Liverpool on the | gress, with his characteristi¢ kind-heartedness thegenial the opera to-day, for I find this letter has already 
wh inst. Ihave heard it said that Liverpool con- | artist at once proposed an impromptu recital to take reached an inordinate length, so good night, childie. 
ses as many music-teachers as there are days in the | place in Florrie’s music-room on the oth inst., towhich | With best love, ever your affectionate sister, 
year; but during the past week their number was far | the “national musicians i should be invited. There NETTA. 
more proportionate to the hours than days. Over being no time to issue invitations, Henry announced 
soo members of the musical profession have | the forthcoming event at the luncheon given to the | 
focked to our city from all parts of England to | members on the 7th inst., and then hurried off to get 
attend the meetings of the Conference. A number the programmes printed, while Florrie busied herself 
of learned papers on all manner of occult subjects over the domestic arrangements, and on the afternoon | 
appertaining to the art of music have been read and | specified all was in readiness, and Florrie and Henry, 
discussed, and an astonishing amount of talk has , together with their distinguished guests, were sitting 
been got through in the course of three short days ; | in the inner hall awaiting the arrival of their visitors. 
and now we are patiently awaiting the startling | I was told off to distribute the programmes, and was | 
results which must surely follow upon so great a busy arranging them in the best manner to facilitate — : 
confabulation. Mr. E. H. Thorne (London), Mr. | their speedy disposal, when the distant rumbling of | gave their second concert at the Temper- 
W. D, Hall (Liverpool), and Mr. A. F. Smith wheeis told us that our visitors were near, and in less | ance Hall. The proceeds were to have been 
(Derby), were appointed to act as chairmen ; while | than a minute afterwards they came trooping in, as handed over to the Infirmary and Children s Hospital 
the executive committee was composed of Mr. W. | quickly as the waiter could announce their names. funds ; but despite popular prices and Haydn’s master- 
T. Argent (Liverpool), Mr. W. D. Hall (Liverpool), | After partaking of tea and cakes, they all assembled piece ‘* Creation, the conceft ‘proved a lamentable 
Mr. Carl Heinecke (Liscard), and Dr. W. II. Hunt | in the music-room, where the following programme failure from a financial point of view, the side galleries 
Birkenhead) ; the duties of the general secretary was gone through :—1. “ Standehen” and “ Abend- | and body of the hall being scarcely half filled. But, 
yeing most efficiently discharged by Mr. E. Chad-  stimmung” (Stavenhagen), and “Es Blinkt der on the other hand, from a musical point of view, the 
field. | Thau” (Rubinstein), sung by Madame Staven- | concert was an undeniable success. The soloists 
I shal} not attempt to tell you in detail all | hagen. 2. Isoldens Liebestod (Wagner-Liszt), and engaged in the oratorio were Mrs. T. R. Russell, 
that took place during the business meetings of | Polonaise A flat major (Chopin), Herr Stavenhagen. | Mr. Alfred Page, and Mr. M. Tufnail (London). 
the Conference, for a full and accurate account of | 3. Aria der Elisabeth, ‘‘Tannhauser” (Wagner), The well-balanced chorus were heard to considerable 
the transactions would possess but little interest for | Madame’ Stavenhagen; and 4. Rhapsodie No. 12 advantage in accompanying “The Marvellous Work,” 
you, and I would rather expend my narrative powers (Liszt), Herr Stavenhagen. Needless to say, the | “The Heavens are Telling,” “‘ Awake the Harp,” 
upon more attractive subjects. I will, therefore, | reception accorded to the great pianist and his gifted | ‘The Lord is Great,” and ‘* There was Light.” They 
simply give you a list of the papers read. ‘‘ Poetical | wife was of the heartiest, and the audience being | attacked with precision and power: Mr. Kirby 
Meanings in Unison with Musical Design,” by Miss composed entirely of musicians, every little nance in | lead a well-arranged and organised band. Mr. H. 
Oliveria Prescott, A.R.A.M. ; ‘‘ Editing and Editors, the wonderful playing and singing to which they were B. Ellis, F.C.O., conducted with his accustomed, 
with a special reference to the Nocturnes and Polo- listening was eagerly noted and fully appreciated. I | skill. Mr. J. Herbert Marshall, the musical director 
naises of Chopin,” by Mr. E, H. Thorne; ‘‘ Local | have never heard Stavenhagen play better than he | of the Society, took an active part and carried out the 
Orchestras,” by Mr. George Riseley, organist of | did that afternoon, and his wife fairly electrified us | details of the concert with his usual ability. 
Bristol Cathedral ; “‘ The Training of the Hands by | with her rich soprano voice, and the amount of Mr. George Grossmith appeared at the Temper- 
means of Finger Gymnastics, with special reference | dramatic passion she infused into her rendering of | ance Hall on January 16th and 17th with great 
to the Technicon,” by. Mr. Ridley Prentice, | the aria from ‘ Tannhiuser.” In the evening the | success in his humorous and musical entertainment. 
A.RA.M,; and ‘Musical Notation,” by W. A. | festivities of the week concluded with a grand banquet, | The house was literally packed. Mr. J. Herbert 
F, Smith (Derby). It has been decided that the next given at the ‘‘ Grand Hotel,” the headquarters of the | Marshall successfully managed both performances 
Conference shall be held at Newcastle. Having | members of the Society, at which the Mayor and | with commendable credit. 
taken to heart the wise old proverb that ‘‘all work | Mayoress presided, and at which Herr and Madame | 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” the executive | Stavenhagen, accompanied by Henry, were the 
committee, in conjunction with several of our lead- ' honoured guests. Isnotitashame? “‘ Zuleika” is 
ing citizens, had planned a variety of amusements | not going to be given in Liverpool after all, the reason 
for the conferrers. On the evening of the 8th inst., | why Iknownot. Weare all dreadfully disappointed, 
the Japanese consul, Mr. James Bowes, and his | but are nevertheless determined not to be cheated 
amiable wife, entertained the members at a dress | out of this long-expected treat, and so we intend trot- 
conversazione at Streatlam Tower, Princes Road. | ting off ce masse to Manchester on the 29th inst., when three critics, a conductor, and an enéire- 
You know how lovely their house is, and how well | it is to be performed at the Hallé Concert under the preneur are engaged prospecting for each 
lited for grand receptions, especially since the addi- | baton of the composer, and with Madame Stavenhagen | other's scalps. Two ‘‘daily” critics had kept up a 
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PRETTY quarrel is going on in an 
‘artistic centre” in the north, in which 


tion of the beautiful museum, with its unique collec- | as Zuleika. During his short visit here, Stavenhagen | fire on the programmes pretty unanimous in effect, 


ton of Japanese curiosities—a collection which has 
attained European celebrity ; so you can imagine the 
scene cn Wednesday evening, when the house and 
grounds were brilliantly illuminated in true oriental 
fashion. A source of great attraction was a quaint 


i , s . . . 
/panese musical instrament in the museum, which | 


Me host informed me was called a koto, or native 
ah and which set me wondering whether the 

nds it emitted under the skilled hands of a 
Japanese harpist would indeed have power ‘‘to 
‘othe the savage breast;” perhaps they would 
St the calmness of despair or the rigidity of 
Ky rather than the intoxicating languor of sweet 
_,cument and perfect bliss, Faithful to his lofty 


aa etiine hospitality, our genial host and his good 
aly had spared 


neither trouble nor expense in | 


| arranged for a recital in Liverpool on the 17th Feb- | though amusingly contradictory in detail, whereupon 
ruary. Unfortunately he will not be accompanied | the conductor wrote a letter as fiery as his own con- 
by his wife, as she has to be back in Weimar by | ducting to the evtrepreneur, pointing out that the 

the 8th of that month. There is to be a grand | critics did not know what they were talking about, 
| centenary festival at the Opera House there in May, | and advising them to consult a score, where they 
' when several of Wagner’s most prodigious operas are | would see that his fiddles were as perfect as they 
to be performed, the rehearsals for which are to | could well be, and that his trombones had sof over- 
commence in’ February, and as Fraulein Dennis | blown their //fs. This letter was promptly printed 
| (Madame Stavenhaven) takes the chief 7é/e in these | presumably for circulation ; but a somewhat less de- 
operas, she is obliged to hurry back. Her husband | tailed, if less parliamentary, attack by a third and 
' cannot return home with her, as he has been honoured | ‘monthly ” critic, who talked about “ finical critics 
| with a comma! from Her Majesty the Queen to | being left to stew in their own hypercritical juice,” 


| appear at Windsor Castle at the end of that month. | has been substituted and circulated. And a circular 
| I think I forgot in my last letter to tell you of the | has been addressed to everybody whose advice seemed 
| death of Mr. A. G. Kurtz, one of the greatest patrons of any value, asking their candid opinion of the last 


of art—both pictorial and musical—in our city. He | symphony as performed by the infuriate conductor. 


Catering for our enjoyment. At the close of the | has bequeathed his valuable collection of musical | The next development is being eagerly awaited by an 


— all— about 400 of us—sat down to a 
ce ye aa, all kinds of delicacies, in and out 
delectation fd areayed upon the table for our 
' lease don’t accuse me of greediness 


because I have di 
ve dilated : é 
the entertainm ed upon the culinary portion of 


| pictures which covered the walls of the splendid 


ent; Iam, as you know, a great lover | 


autographs to the British Museum, and the lovely | amused public; for one of the papers is never slow 
with the cudgel; two libel cases are pending, it is 
gallery at Grove House are to be offered for sale to | said, against the musical columns of the second ; the 
the National Gallery at the prices he paid for them. | conductor is the ‘‘only possible,” and the conse- 
His familiar presence will be dreadfully missed in | quences of discouraging the entrepreneur might be 
local artistic circles, for he was always ready to help disastrous to the artistic supply of the ‘‘ centre.” 
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THis YEAR'S NATIONAL EIsrepprop. 


k. WILLIAM JAMES has been appointed 
general secretary, and Mr. Rees Jones 
musical secretary of this year’s National 
Eisteddfod, which will be held at Swansea 

in the autumn. With such staunch Welshmen and 
zealous workers at the helm, the success of the 
Eisteddfod is practically assured. 

More Prizes. 

The executive committee of the National Musical 
Association of Wales has decided to increase the 
Swansea prize list. They offer, first, a prize of £10 
for the best performance of the last movement from 
Ch. Lefebvre’s suite for flute, oboe, clarionet, horn, 
and bassoon, the competition to be an open one ; 
a prize of £5 for the best performance of the first 
movement from the same piece, confined to amateur 
players resident in Wales; and a second prize of 
£410 in the orchestral band competition, the first 
prize of £50 in which is offered by the Eisteddfod 
committee, 

PATRIOTS EXCEPT WHERE POCKEY IS 
CONCERNED. 

This same National Musical Association for Wales, 
over which Mr. John Thomas (‘‘ Pencerdd Gwalia”’), 
harpist to the (Queen, presides, has felt called upon 
to issue a somewhat urgent appeal to ‘‘ Welsh 
musical art ,lovers, and to the country generally,” 
for increased subscriptions and donations. It is the 
old, old story, upon which writers are absolutely tired 
of dilating. Welshmen are patriotic so long only as 
calls are not made upon their pockets. Realising the 
“long felt want,” with one accord they cry out aloud 
for the establishment of this or that institution, 
society, or periodical ; but once the need is satisfied, 
they close their eyes and their purses, and allow the 
organisations it was their desire to create for their 
country’s weal to sicken and die. And these are 
they who, in the eyes of the world, delight to pose as 
men whose sole aspiration is that their country shall 
daily advance in wisdom and enlightenment! A 
plague upon such hypocrisy ! 

May Goop ENSUE, 

It is the principal desire of the Association to 
foster the cultivation of orchestral music— surely a 
most worthy object in a country where choral music 
has attained so high a standard of excellence. It is 
scarcely possible for Wales to advance very much 
further in the matter of music without the aid of 


orchestral societies. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 


the Association will be encouraged to extend their , 
labours considerably beyond Cardiff and Merthyr, | 


where the only two orchestral societies worthy the 
name at present exist. 


Orr TO THE ANTIPODES, 


In my last month's notes I made reference to the 


despatched from Wales for an extended tour in 
Australia. I am now in a position to give the names 
of the tourists :—Sofrani; Miss Minnie Williamson, 
Miss Katsan Thomas, Haverfordwest ; 
and Miss Jennie Evans, Carnarvon. 
Miss Georgina Browse, Cardiff.  Zenori: Mr. 
Afanlais Lewis, Aberavon, and Mr. John Thomas 
(“Eos y de”), Treherbert. Sass: Mr. John 
Hocking, Maesteg, and Mr, Evan Evans, Morriston. 
Mr. Hocking will act as conductor, and Miss 
Ritson, of Colchester, will go as accompanist. One, 
if not two, contraitos still remain to be chosen, 
though the party as now touring through England, 
preparatory to sailing at the end of March, is com- 


Hereford ; 


plete. 
of eighteen months, has been promoted and arranged 


by Mr. Jacob Davies, of Cardiff, and Mr. J. J. 


“s Magazine of Mudie. 


assume is ‘The Welsh Prize Choir” — probably 
because no other title would sound so well. 


WHAT STRUGGLES THERE WILL BE! 

This year of grace will witness a nice little series 
of monster eisteddfodau in South Wales—monster 
in that the principal prizes offered thereat will in no 
instance be less than £100. The first takes place at 
Neath on Easter Monday. The test pieces, in all 
probability, will be the choruses selected for competi- 
tion at the National Eisteddfod at Swansea. The 
test piece for male voice choirs will be ‘‘ The 
Martyrs of the Arena,” and the prize £15. Then 
follows that at Aberdare on Whit-Monday, Mr. 
Frederick H. Cowen being the adjudicator. The 
test pieces will be the double chorus, ‘‘ The People 
shall hear and be afraid,” and ‘‘ He watching over 
Israel” from * Elijah.” The prize in the male voice 
competition has been fixed at £20, the test being 
‘* The Destruction of Gaza.” Caerphilly Eisteddfod 


will be held the same day. Again will the chief | 


prize be £100, the tests being Mr. David Jenkins’ 
‘*Impetuous Torrents,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear 


ye Israel.” Then follow Bridgend—probably on 


August Bank Holiday ; and lastly, the great battle of | 
the year at Swansea, where, as I have previously | 


pointed out, the chief choral prize totals £200. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


South Wales has lost another prominent vocalist 


in the person of Miss S. C. Morris of Maesteg, who | 


died a week or two ago, at the early age of twenty- 
seven. Miss Morris, who received her musical 
training at the Musical College of Wales, sustained, 
while on tour last year, the principal character in 


Dr. Joseph Parry’s Welsh opera, ‘‘ Arianwen,” | 


respecting which a correspondent had something to 
say in these columns last month. 
Another prominent figure in the South Welsh 


musical world has also departed this life—-Mr. David | 


Williams (‘‘Dewi Glan Llyfnwy”) of Maesteg. 
Mr. Williams did more for choral and congrega- 
tional singing than any one else in the whole district, 


and that at a time when most of the present success- | 
The Tabor Choir he | 


ful local leaders were unborn. 
established carried everything before it at eistedd- 


fodau in Merthyr, the Rhondda Valley, Aberavon, | 


and Swansea. He was a poet of fair standing, as 
well as a musician, several of his poems having 
appeared in a collection of poems by Glamorganshire 
bards, 
from English into Welsh. He was the author of 
several prize poems. In fact, on more than one 


occasion at a district Eisteddfod, he and his choir | 


have swept the whole prizes in every subject of 
competition. 
A UNITED CHOIR FOR PONTYPRIDD. 


It has been decided to form a United Choir at 
Pontypridd, under the baton of ‘‘ Caradog,” the visit 
of whose well-known choir to the Crystal Palace 
years ago will long be remembered. 


SWANSEA BoyYs TO THE FRONT, 


While a Swansea boy—Mr. Ben Davies—has been 
engaged to take the leading male part in Sir Arthur 


_ Sullivan’s new opera, ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” another—Mr. Fred 


W. Griffiths, the well-known flautist—has been 


| secured as first flute in the orchestra. 
fact that a party of vocalists were about to be | 


been heard at Carnarvon. 


Contralto: | 
| £70, for competition, to be won twice. 


For THE CHOIR OR THE CONDUCTOR ? 


An extraordinary County Court action has just 
Three years ago Mr, 
Pritchard Morgan, M.P., presented to the National 
Eisteddfod Association a gold challenge baton, value 
The Car- 


_narvon Choir won it at Brecon in 1889 and at Bangor 


in 1890. The difficult question then arose whether 


| the baton became the property of the choir or its 


conductor. Counsel for the conductor called evidence 


, showing that it was the custom to give trophies to the 


The tour, which will extend over a period | 


| 


conductor; whilst for the defence it was contended 
that the prize clearly belonged to the choir. The 
decision will be awaited with considerable interest. 


SPREAD OF THE EISTEDDFOD. 
This essentially Welsh institution is spreading far 


Bennell, of London, The name the choir will | beyond the confines of the Principality. Eisteddfodau 


He was exceedingly happy in translation | 


lane recentl i 
y been held at Middl 
Workington in Cumberland, but —— ™_ 
to have one right in the heart of the ay 
Highlands. The dates fixed are April 2sth 
27th, and the adjudicators selected are Mi hg 
Professor Barnett; harmony, Professor Banist 3 
singing, Signor Randegger ; composition, Dr, yy 
Mackenzie ; pianoforte, Mr. Franklyn Taylor The 
Scotch committee can evidently give points to i 
Welsh brethren. Witness the subjoined list of or 
jects :—Choral societies; church choir ‘men and 
boys) ; choirs (mixed voices) ; juvenile choirs : vocal 
male quartettes ; vocal mixed quartettes ; vocal duets ; 
soprano solo singing; contralto solo singing ; “i 
solo singing ; bass solo singing ; boys’ solo singing ; 
sight singing ; theory and harmony ; notation piano. 
forte playing ; piano duets (over 16); sight playing 
solos (between 12 and 16); duets for same age ; scale 
playing (between 12 and 16); elementary trans. 
| position ; scale (between 8 and 12); organ playing 
(any age); violin playing (for those over 16), and 
between 12 and 16, and boys or girls (from 8 to 12); 
instrumental trios, violin, ’cello, and pianoforte 
’cello playing ; composition hymn tune; anthem; 
pianoforte polonaise (confined to the district), Such 
a programme seems to us benighted Cymry somewhat 
too ambitious, but we hope that it will succeed in 
advancing musical art for the common weal, 











Roted from seeds, 


-0.— 





WING to the usual break in the musical 
season, in order to allow people time to 
enjoy each his Christmas, there is little to 
chronicle in the way of concerts down here 

| during the last month. One concert before the recess 

| and one since is all there is to deal with. The first 
of these was the annual performance of Handel's 

‘* Messiah” by the members of the Leeds Philharmonic 

Society on the Monday in Christmas week, when the 

| committee were once again able to secure the Coli- 

| seum, and an enormous audience was assembled to 
| hear the familiar oratorio, There is nothing but 
| praise for the rendering. ‘ The chorus never, it 

' 


seemed to me, appeared to greater advantage, and 

there was scarcely the slightest sign of any carcless- 

ness which, we all know, ‘is bred of familiarity. The 
' attention to the beat as well as to shade, and the 
quality and amount of tone, were alike admirable. 
| The orchestra was a good one, and the soloists were 
Miss Macintyre (when, Mr. Editor, are we to have 
her portrait ?), Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Piercy, and 
Mr. Mills. One or two of this quartet showed signs 
of the hard work of the period and the severe 
weather, but nevertheless all gave a good account of 
themselves. 

Some three weeks elapsed before anything further 
occurred which demands record. This was Mr. E 
Haddock’s Third Musical Evening, which was notice 
able as the means of introducing both Miss Alice 
Gomez and Mr. Albeniz to the town for the first 
time. One of Gade’s sonatas for violin and pian 
began the concert, and received an excellent perform 
ance at the hands of Messrs. Haddock and Alben 
The concert-giver’s solos were an air by Viott and 
an uninteresting study of De Beriot’s, and included 
a berceuse written for the occasion by the Spanish 
pianist, whose facile execution was well displayed s 
solos by Handel, Scarlatti, Chopin, and himsell 
Miss Gomez soon secured the favour of the audience, 
and showed to much advantage in songs by Gluck, 
Hatton, and Miss White. 





ACCORDING to an Italian journal a movement bi 
music 10 


been commenced for the reform of church ee 
the peninsula, and in furtherance of this objec: 
congress will be held at Milan in the pee 
present year. Musicians and ecclesiastics will pr 
bably agree that radical changes are almost # 
needed as they were more than three centuries . 
| when Palestrina saved sacred musical art from 

| extinction that threatened it. 
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| the Hexameron, a set of six variations upon an air 


* fine work receives great praise, but it is suggested 
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THe Allgemeine Musik Zettung gives rather a 
ailing account of the performances of Herr Moritz 
. athal of Vienna, who has been playing in Berlin 
wk This young pianist, who was one of the nume- 


ly 
pai of Liszt, is said to be possessed of extra- 
pe technique, above that of any other living 


artist, absolute mastery of all sorts of difficulties, and 
almost superhuman energy and power. But when the 
writer goes on to compare his playing to a “roaring 
hurricane,” to ‘the fury of ocean breakers, or 
«qhe subterranean thunder of an earthquake,” one is 
relieved to read a little further on that ‘‘the fine 
plithner piano withstood the unheard of onslaught 
made upon it.” The question has passed through 
the mind of the listening critic, whether it would not 
be quicker and more effectual to take an axe to the 
piano, if the player were really bent on its destruc- 
tion. 
* OK O* 

AuLow1NG for a good deal of exaggeration in the 
above description, the evening’s performances must 
have been rather extravagant. The programme 
included Bach’s Organ Fugue in A minor, arranged 
by Liszt, the Paganini Variations of Brahms (both 
\uilliantly rendered), Schumann’s Carnaval, etc., etc., 
an arrangement by Herr Rosenthal of Chopin's 
Valse in D flat being specially noticed. At a second 
concert the same artist played the A major Sonata of 
Weber, the Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann and 


of Bellini, of which Chopin, Liszt, Thalberg, Herz, 
Cumy, and Pixis each wrote one. This time he is 
described as having been much less extravagant, but 
aiill the critic complains sadly that this young artist 
arouses astonishment as a virtuoso, but does not 
sitisfy the mind and heart as an_artist. 


* * * 


Ar the third concert of the Joachim Quartette 
party, Brahms’ new and unpublished Quintette in 
G minor was brought before the Berlin public. This 


that it might be performed a second time, after a few 
more rehearsals, as the rendering was scarcely so 
perfect as might have been expected from such 
artists, 

* * O* 


A VERY interesting sacred concert was lately given 
in Berlin, under the direction of Herr H. Putsch. 
The programme contained choruses in four, five, and 
six parts, by Orlando di Lasso, Palestrina, Grabert, 
Frommel, and Homilius ; solos by A. Becker, J. S. 
Bach and Fr, Bach, Radecke, and O. Taubert ; an 
Organ Fugue by Bach in F minor, and one by Becker 
in A major, played by Herr Karl Oesterling. The 
Vocalist was Frl. Toni Lieber. 


* * * 


Ayounc and promising artist, Frl. Martha Siebold, 
made her first appearance in Berlin in December. She 
a pupil of Herr Xaver Scharwenka, and bids fair to 
lake a good position among pianists when she is a 
litle older, She played Chopin’s Concerto in E 
spe: and two movements from the C minor Concerto 
of Scharwenka, besides the Toccata of Schumann, 
aud pieces by Brahms and Liszt. The name of Fr). 
Elizabeth Rouge, another young pianist, is also 
Rettioned with approval, her playing being much 
improved since her first appearance last year. 


* * * 


Bh na has been playing in Berlin with great 
ite Though of course his eccentricities are 
2 some and deplored, he is recognised as an 
Mf hi : genius. The subtle and beautiful variety 
date awakens the liveliest admiration, and his 
Powers astonish and delight all hearers. 


* * * 


“ Christmas music given by Herr L. C, 
wks Choral Society (for the practice of sacred 
) in the Lucaskirche, was very interesting. 


The choir sang music by Melchior Teschner (1613), 
Johann L. Hasler (1564-1612), the first German 
musician educated in Italy, Michael Praetorius (1571- 


Middelschulte played a Pastorale and Fantasia by 
Bach, and Frau Herrman-Praetorius (soprano) Fri. 
Rosenmund (contralto), and Herr Konig (bass) sang 
a ‘‘Christmas Song of the Birth of Christ,” by the 
concert-giver. 

** * 


AT the Symphony Concert on Beethoven’s birth- 
day, 16th December, the Coriolanus Overture, the 
Violin Concerto (by Herr de Ahna), and the Ninth 
Symphony were given. 


* * * 


THE young violinist, Adelaide Milanollo, is to be’ 
married to Herr Roedér, the Dresden author and 
publisher. The sisters Milanollo, Adelaide and Clo- 
tilde, are the second pair of sisters of that name who 
have made a reputation for themselves as violinists. 
They were for some time pupils of Massart, at the 
Paris Conservatoire. Of the first Sisters Milanollo, 
Teresa, born in 1827, and Maria, born in 1832, the 


younger died of consumption at the age of sixteen. 


* * OK 


citals at Berlin, somewhat after the pattern of the 
well-remembered historical concerts given by Rubin- 
stein in St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, and London. 


* * 


A NEW ballet has been brought out at Buda Pest, 
called ‘‘ Czardas,” and representing scenes in the 
history of Hungarian dancing, Enthusiastic applause 
greeted its first performance. The music is by a 
young composer, Herr Eugen Stojanovicz, and is 
extremely interesting, many charming national melo- 
dies being introduced. 


* * OF 


TALKING of new ballets, Herr Julius Bayer, the | 
Viennese composer, is at work upon two. The first is 
to be performed at the Vienna Opera House, and is 
called ‘‘The Dance.” It will illustrate the history | 
of the art from the earliest times, and in many 
different countries, The second has a charming title, 
‘*A Child’s Christmas Dream.” It is to be given in | 
Dresden. 


* OK OK 


THERE are about 150 choral societies in Leipzig, | 
most of them in prosperous circumstances, and giving | 
public performances regularly. 


| 
* * % 
FRANZ ERKEL, the Hungarian musician, composer 
of the’ opera “‘ Hunyadi Laszlo,” recently played in 
public, on his eightieth birthday, the D minor Con. 


certo of Mozart. The enthusiasm of the public was | 
extreme. ; 


* * * 


Ir Verdi really produces his opera, ‘‘ Falstaff,” it 
will be the sixth of that name in existence. To begin 
with, we have Sulieri’s, and Ritter’s, first performed 
about the end of last century; then Balfe’s, brought 
out in London in 1838; Otto Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” (1849, in Berlin), given in Lon- 
don under the name of ‘‘ Falstaff,” in 1864; and 
lastly, Adolph Adam’s ‘‘ Falstaff,” first given in Paris 
in 1856. 





* * * 


MaAscaGNnI is no idler, if the report. be true that he 
has finished two new operas, ‘‘I Rantzau,” and 
‘* Guglielmo Radcliffe,” and that he is at work upon 
a third, ‘‘La Filandra.” His first successful opera | 
is to be given in twenty different European towns this | 


winter. | 
** OK 


Tue fttes which were to have been held in honour | 


having announced that he would prefer not to be 
made the recipient of such public honours. 





1621), and Johann Eccard (1553-1611). Herr | 


, 


elder is now Madame. la Générale Parmentier ; the | 


SARASATE is to give a set of historical violin re- | 


| appointment for nearly twenty years. 


' Tris said that Rubinstein intends not only to give 

up his position as the head of the Conservatorium of 
| St. Petersburg, but to leave that town, and that he 
| will probably settle in Paris. 


* * 


PIERRE AUGUSTE DUPONT, the pianist, professor 
at the Brussels Conservatorium, and brother of Joseph 
Dupont, is dead, after a long and painful illness. He 
was born in 1827, and studied at the Li¢ge Conserva- 
torium, At the age of twenty-two he madea successful 
concert tour in England and Germany, and on his return 
was appointed professor of piano at Brussels, where 
he continued until his death. His compositions are 
numerous, and comprise twa piano concertos, a trio, 
sonatas, studies, and a great variety of other pieces 
for the piano. 


* * * 


M. ARTHUR COQUARD has just published, under 
the title ‘* César Franck, 1822-1890,” a short sketch 
of the lately deceased French master, along with a 
complete catalogue of his works. 


* * * 


NIELS GADE, the great Danish composer, the 
friend of Mendelssohn and Schumann, and the 
founder of the ‘‘ Scandinavian School” of composi- 
tion, died on the 21st December after a short ill- 
ness. He was the son of a musical instrument 
maker in Copenhagen, and was born in that town 
on the 22nd of October, 1817. He was brought up 
to his father’s business, learning what he could of the 
science of music and the practice of the same upon 
several instruments. As he grew up he studied more 
earnestly, had lessons under Weyse, Wershall, and 
Berggreen, and was admitted into the Court orchestra, 
where he prosecuted his studies with such success that 
he obtained a prize at a Copenhagen competition in 
1841 for his fine overture ‘* Nachklange an Ossian.” 
The king of Denmark gave him money to travel and 
improve himself. He went to Leipzig, as everybody 
knows, in 1843, and was helped:on by Mendelssohn, 
for whom he acted as deputy-conductor. A few 
months after Mendelssohn’s death Gade returned to 
Copenhagen, where he at once took a prominent 
position, and later (1861) bécame Hof-kapellmeister 
ou the death of Franz Glaeser, who had held that 
Since then he 
has lived chiefly at Copenhagen. 


** # 

His works are many and important. Among 
them may be mentioned eight symphonies, five 
overtures, string quartette, sestette and octette, piano 
trio, violin sonatas, numerous piano works, part songs, 


| etc., besides eight-cantatas. 


* * * 


MADLLE, CLOTHILDE KLEEBERG, who has been 
playing in most of the large towns of Germany, has 


| gone to Denmark, where she had a great success at 


Copenhagen, and was warmly congratulated by the 
king and queen. From Copenhagen she proceeded 
to St. Petersburg, where her success wae equally 
great. 

* * * 

VIENNA has now five quartette parties — the 
Hellmesberger, the Rosé, the Winkler, and the 
Kretschmann, which are all well known; and a 
new combination, the members of which are Herren 
Wehle, Hofmann, Fitzner, and Kreholetz. 

* * * 

A NEW string quartette has excited great interest 
in Buda Pest. The players are four young girls, 
daughters of a Russian physician named Réder, and 
the eldest is fifteen years of age. They have studied. 
with H[ubay and Popper, and are said to show 
remarkable talent. ‘ 

* * & 

Le Ménestrel of the 21st December gives a long 
list of operas by French composers, at present being 
played, or announced for this season in Italy. 
“Fra Diavolo” is to be given in seven different 
towns, ‘‘Carmen” in five, ‘‘ Faust” in four, 
‘‘Hamlet” and ‘‘ Mignon” in three, ‘‘Roméo et 


of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Tschaikowsky’s | Juliette,” ‘‘La Juive,” ‘*La Jolie Fille de Perth,” 
artistic career, are not to take place, the composer | and ‘‘Les Pécheurs de Perles,” each in two, and 


‘Le Roi de Lahore,” ‘* Le Cid,” and ‘ Mireille,’” 


each in one, 
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A MONUMENT’ is to be erected to Tartini, at Pisano 
in Istria, where this celebrated man was born in 1692. 
Concerts are to be given in aid of the funds for this 
purpose at Pisano and at Trieste, and M. César 
Thomson is to play in the latter town. 


x hh 


TARTINI'S romantic career has rendered him an 
interesting figure, even in the eyes of those who do 
not know how great were his services to his art. 
His parents wished him to become a Franciscan 
monk, but even as a boy the idea of such a life was 
repugnant to him, and he utterly refused to fulfil 
their desire. So he was sent to Padua to study law. 
He was passionately fond of music, and a master of 
the art of fencing; certainly he was not ‘‘cut out” 
for a monk. Soon we read of a runaway marriage 
with a relative of Cardinal Cornara, who was furiously 
angry. ‘Tartini had to fly from Padua, and took 
refuge with a friendly Franciscan monk in Pisano, 
the very place where he had refused to enter the 
(Another account is that Assisi was his 
After two years he was allowed to 
go back to Padua, Soon afterwards we hear of him 
at Venice, listening entranced to the playing of Vera- 
cini, and determining to devote himself entirely to 
the study of the violin for the future. He sent his 
wife home to his relatives at Pisano for some time, 
and retired to Ancona, where he set to work in 
earnest. Becoming well known, he founded a violin 
school at Padua in 1728, in which many celebrated 
artists were trained ; among others, Nardini, Ferrari, 
and Graun, From henceforth his whole life was 
devoted to the art of violin-playing. He wrote 
books on the subject, his discoveries being very 
valuable. Indeed he may be called the founder of 
the modern school of violin playing. As for his 
compositions their number is very great, as will be 
seen when the list is headed by cighteen concertos and 
Over two hundred violin concertos are 


monastery. 
place of refuge. ) 


fifty sonatas ! 
said by one authority to exist in MS. 


** * 


Two young pianists, Mdlle. Panthés and M. César 


Géloso, have lately appeared at the Lamoureux 
Concerts. Great things are predicted of both these 
young artists. 

* * * 

Vern has left his home and St. Agata, and after 
passing a few days at Milan he has repaired to 
Genoa, where, according to his custom, he will pass 
the winter, 

* Ok OK 

Ambrose Tuomas has left Paris for Hyeres, 
where he will spend part of the winter composing a 
new opera on the subject of ‘‘ Tasso,” the libretto of 
which has just been finished by Jules Barbier. 


* * * 


At the Berlin Court Opera it is intended to 
produce an opera, ‘Konig Hiarne,” by a lady, 
Ingeborg von Bronsart, wife of the well-known 
pianist. This is not the lady’s first operatic work, 
as a setting of Goethe's ‘‘Jery und Bately,” com- 
posed by her, was brought out at Weimar in 1873. 
The present work has also been in existence some 
years. Ie 

MASSENET is in Paris attending to the production 
at the Opera of his new work, ‘‘Le Mage.” He 
has been to Vienna to direct the final rehearsals of 
“* Manon.” 

* * * 

RUBINSTEIN’S resignation of the directorship of 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, which he did so 
much to establish, takes effect in June next. Great 
difficulty is being experienced in the choice of a 
successor. Several eminent musicians, including 
Tschaikowski and Auer, have declined an appoint- 
ment which Rubinstein found so ungrateful. 

“* * 

NIKITA is continuing her successful tour in Russia. 
She visited during January the following places :— 
Moscow, Kaluga, Voronetz, Tula, Oref, Kursk, Har- 
koff, Poltava, and Krementchug. During February 


she will visit the undermentioned :— Elizabetgrad, 
February 1; Nicolayeff, February 2-4; Kersau, 
February 5-9; Nicolayeff, February 10-11. 
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THE posthumous opera, ‘Prince Igor,” by 
Alexander Borodin, the well-known composer and 
late Professor of Chemistry at St. Petersburg, is said 
to have met with great success on its first perform- 
ance at St. Petersburg. The work, which was 
completed by M. Rimskij-Korssakow, is described 
as possessing all the characteristics of Russian music 
in a marked degree. 

* * * 

On December 20th a German version of ‘‘ The 
Gondoliers”” of Gilbert and Sullivan was produced 
in Berlin at the Friedrich Wilhelm Stadtisches 
Theatre, at which ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard, in 
German dress also, had been drawing delighted 
audiences for some weeks back. ‘‘ The Gondoliers” 
was received with still greater warmth, and promises 
t \ be one of the chief theatrical attractions in Berlin 
during the winter season. 


* * * 


AT a concert which was given on the same night 
in the Sing Academie by Professor Klindworth, one 
of his pupils, Miss Henshaw, the first winner of the 
Liszt Royal Academy prize in London, made her 
début before the critical Berlin public, which ratified 
the high opinion entertained of her skill as a pianist 
by her masters both here and in England. 


* kK OK 


In May 1891 the Hof-theatre in Weimar will 
celebrate its hundredth anniversary. On May 7th 
Iffland’s ‘‘Die Jager” is to be played, the piece 
which was performed on the same day in 1791 with 
a prologue by Goethe. The festival is to last for 
some days, during which ‘ Faust ” and ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein” will be played, 

* * * 

THE tragedy, ‘Meister Manoli,” by Carmen 
Sylva (the Queen of Roumania), has been accepted 
for performance by the Hofburg Theatre of Vienna. 


EdinburgB Not ed. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


ESSRS. PATERSON & SON have now 
reached the sixth and last of these delight- 
ful concerts. Considerable interest will 
be taken in the statement which Mr. 

Roy Paterson is likely to make when the series ends, 
giving his patrons an idea of how the undertaking 
has been supported. It is tolerably safe to assume, 
however, that this.season the management have every 
reason to be satisfied with results, Each concert has 
been attended by a crowded, and what is still more 
to the point, by a fayéng audience. We would 
almost venture to predict that Mr. Paterson will 
forecast a still larger scheme of Orchestral Concerts 
for next season. 

The third concert, which took place early in the 
month, was made up of Beethoven’s Symphony 
(No. 8), and a performance of Sullivan’s Cantata, 
‘©The Golden Legend.” The Choral Union was 
once more associated with Herr Manns’ band, and 
the soloists were Madame Spada, Miss Barnard, 
Mr. Newbury, and Mr. Andrew Black. The render- 
ing was in every respect completely satisfying, and 
Edinburgh music-lovers had for the first time an 
opportunity of judging of the merits of this master- 
piece of a British-born composer. 

The fourth concert took place a week later, 
and was generally acknowledged to be one of 
the most enjoyable that has yet been given. The 
soloists on this occasion were Herr and Frau 
Stavenhagen. The programme included Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto for piano and orchestra, which was 
entirely new to most of those present. Why this 
concerto is comparatively neglected is by no 
means easy to understand, From first to last 
it is a charming work, and fairly bristles with melodic 
gems. On hearing certain of these exquisite melodies, 
the impression was created that by some of the 
modern composers the concerto has at least not been 
neglected: On the contrary, it appeared as if they 
had studied the work so closely that several of the 


il 
themes had stuck to them, and had erwards : 
incorporated in their original oeaml been 
accidents do occur sometimes, Needless to sai -~ 
pianoforte part was magnificently played b — 
Stavenhagen, who, at the close, was greeted a ot 
and prolonged applause. Frau Stavenhagen a 
highly-accomplished vocalist, and in her rend any 
| her husband’s scena, ‘‘Suleika,” she won rs. . 
| deserved success, The other numbers included he 
| mann’s D minor Symphony, and Grieg’s ‘In Sead” 
| Overture. As we have already said, the concert was 
| exceptionally enjoyable, and will certainly rank 
one of the most successful of the season. 4 

The fifth concert took place on the 19th January: 
crowded and brilliant as before. The outstanding 
feature of the concert was the first appearance in 
Edinburgh of M. Ysaye, a Belgian violinist, | must 
confess (and I am no doubt one of a large majority) 
not to have heard M. Ysaye’s name before. But we 
shall probably hear of it again before long. M, Ysaye 
| fairly electrified the audience. He js worthy to 
rank with Sarasate, Neruda, and Joachim, Beyon! 
this illustrious trio I can think of no living violinist, 
Wolff perhaps excepted, who has aroused such extra. 
ordinary enthusiasm in the Edinburgh Music Hall, 
His interpretation of Spohr’s ninth concerto was some. 
thing to carefully put away in the storehouse of one’s 
most delightful musical memories. Later on he was 
heard in Wieniawski’s familiar ‘‘ Aer-Russes,” anda 
piece by Saint-Saéns. Edinburgh music-lovers wil 
look eagerly forward to a return visit from M, Ysaye, 
The orchestral numbers included Mendelssohn's 
beautiful ‘‘ Melusina” Overture—charmingly played ; 
Dvorak’s Symphony, No. 3 in F., a grand work, 
and rendered con amore by Herr Manns and his men, 
who are now playing in splendid form. “Tanp. 
hiuser”” Overture brought a most delightful concert 
to a close. There was a vocalist—Mr. Macleod 
Ramsay—whose name is redolent of bagpipes and 
mountain heath. The bagpipes, as a musical study, 
would be a discreet choice : vocalisation of the kind 
looked for at orchestral concerts not being his strong 
point. Isay this gently but firmly, and trust, “Thou 
art passing hence,” which followed a weird version of 
Wagner's ‘*O du mein holder Abendstern,” will, in 
future, bear a distinctly personal significance so far as 
these concerts are concerned. 








RAILWAY GUARDS’ CONCERTS, 


The annual concerts in connection with the Railway 
Guards’ Benevolent Society were given on the 16th and 
17th ult. The audiences were not so large as one 
could have wished, considering the really praiseworthy 
object for which they are given. The concerts, too, 
taken on their merits as musical entertainments, were 
thoroughly enjoyable. In fact, a better all-round 
company for ballad-concert purposes could hardly 
have been brought together. The artistes were 
Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. 
Durward Lely, Mr. Plunkett Greene, Mons, Remenyi 
(violinist), and Mr. F. W. Bridgman. The pro 
grammes were, as usual, of a varied and popular char- 
acter, and some excellent ballad singing was heard at 
both concerts. On Saturday afternoon Malle, Tre 
belli was in capital voice, and sang with mach accep- 
ance Verdi’s ‘‘Caro Nome,” ‘‘O bid: your faithful 
Ariel fly” (Linley), ‘‘ Love has Eyes” (Bishop), and 
““ Where the Bee Sucks” as an encore. Miss Rees 
who, as a contralto, has few equals on the concet 
platform, sang with all her accustomed charm of style 
and voice several chaste ballads, and Mr. Durward 
Lely was as usual cordially applauded for his render: 
ing of ‘*Mary of Argyle,” ‘I'll sing thee songs of 
Araby,” and ‘‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart.” Mr. Plunkett 
Greene was also a warm favourite. This —. 
is, however, acquiring some tricks of vocalisation whic 
he would do well to guard against. His chief sio § 
a tendency to linger for an altogether unconscionat 
time on certain notes. The effect is sometimes at 
ludicrous—witness Gounod’s ‘* Nazareth’ on Sat 
afternoon, when “ Life” in the last verse was 

: : somewhat 
upon until he lost the pitch, and came toa ee 
inglorious finale. But Mr. Greene Is a singer a te 
accomplishments, and must be ranked in the f 
of bass vocalists. Mons, Remenyi played 
violin solos in a pleasing way, and Mr. 
| as usual, an excellent accompanist. 
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HERE has been a temporary cessation of 
concerts during the Christmas season, but 
now the various societies are beginning to 

ble, and some of the most interest- 


reassem 
iog annual fixtures are shortly due. 
The «‘ Messiah ” 
the Colston Ha 
Gordon's choir an 
Mr. 
conducted. 
Spec 
principal ¢ ? 
Spoht’s “Last Judgment 


accompaniment. 


Caul’s Passion music will be sung at the — _ of Western Europe than those of Eastern nations were 
cuurch at the end of February, and Dr. Stainer’s | jn use in Egypt many centuries before the Christian 
| The lecture at which these discoveries were 
The accounts of the Monday Popular Concerts | brought forward was the most interesting of those’ 
| delivered before the Musical Association. 
Gresham lectures, delivered by Dr. Bridge, attracted 


Crucifixion” is to be repeated some time in March. 


Society will shortly be published. It is known that 


financial loss has been incurred, and that, conse- 


quen 


be resumed early in the spring. 

The district musical societies of Bristol North and 
Bristol East showed very good results from their 
season's study at their respeetive concerts given on 
ath December and on the 13th ult. At each 
gathering Mr, George Riseley, to whom the forma- 
tion of these societies is mainly due, gave an in- 
teresting address during the evening, expressing his 
pleasure at the progress which had been made, and 
uging the members to fresh efforts. 


Mr. Riseley’s valuable paper on the subject of 


“Local Orchestras,” read at the Professional Musi- 
cians’ Conference, held at Liverpool during the first 
week of the year, has been read with eager interest 
by our citizens, When it is published in pamphlet 
form, as the Council (to whom Mr. Riseley has pre- 
sented it) have decided shall be done, it will no 
doubt find a ready market. As a report of the paper 
will doubtless appear in another part of this number, 
Ishall not give any abstract of it in this place. 

The Bristol Society of Instrumentalists are rehears- 
ing busily for their concert.on the 9th inst., and the 
Orpheus Glee Society are preparing an interesting 
programme for the 5th inst. 


The annual “‘ Ladies’ Night” of the Bristol | 


Madrigal Society always draws a large audience to 
the Victoria Rooms, and that of the 15th ult. proved 
wexception to the rule. In spite of the inclement 
weather, there were but few vacant seats to be seen. 
With four exceptions, the choir was entirely composed 
ofour own citizens, which makes their admirable per- 
formance all the more interesting tous. The numbers 
were as follows :—1st trebles, 21; 2nd trebles, 21 ; 
Istaltos, 10; 2nd altos, 9; st tenors, 17 ; 2nd tenors, 














teeived on ascending the orchestra. The programme 


‘ judiciously selected, and embraced many old 


fist time by the Bristol Society, and received an 
ttcellent rendering ; the crescendo, followed by a 


"S extremely effective, and the light and shade 
‘ lout the piece stood out admirably. A new 
peelies by Mr. Rockstto was presented, which 
4 tely been written for the Society. Its title is 
ora's Path, "and, but for its being placed late in 
reiting. it would doubtless have been encored. 
S — the applause was long and hearty. Some 
‘ br were given a second time, such as 
Wa Peng Corydon, thou swain,” Pearsall’s 
an, rs ale, and the same composer’s Christmas 
yeRiy ove Jubilo,” Mendelssohn’s_ lovely 
Tea” (ane ng, Wilbye’s ‘* Sweet Honeysucking 
wih... YS splendidly sung by the Society), 
Light of my Soul,” Converso’s ‘‘ When 


alone,” and 








was given on 17th December in 
Il by the united forces of Mr. G. 
d band, with efficient principals. 
G. Riseley was at the organ, and Mr. Gordon 


ial musical services were held at some of the 


hurches in the city during Advent, and 
was given at St. Mary, 


| era. 


tly, the guarantors will be called’ upon, but to | 
what extent is not yet certain. The concerts are to 








Il; Ist basses, 13; 2nd basses, 1 5—total, 117. The | 
conductor, Mr. D. W. Rootham, was most warmly | 


routs, together with one or two novelties, Dr. 
Bridge's “A Canticle to Apollo” was sung for the | 


Nip nen part-song, ** Dream, Baby, Dream,” | 





Hilton’s “ Fair Oriana,” all received 
| 





} } 
| cordial recognition: Mr. Lee Williams’ charming | extent Germans or of German descent and sympathies 


eight-part song, ** Twilight,” was excellently given; 


| —are no friends, ‘‘ candid” or otherwise, to English 


| 
| and the composer, who was present, must have been / music, and accordingly went for the ‘‘ Golden 


| gratified by its reception. The choir was ‘especially 
| well balanced, and Mr. Rootham may assuredly con- 
| gratulate himself on this most successful concert, and | 
_ upon such a happy termination to his painstaking and | 


| self-denying labours throughout the past year. 


Accidentafe. 


—- 0 -— 








an unusually large audience to the college. 
* * * 


THE guarantee fund of the Philharmonic Society 


for next season now amounts to nearly £3000, and 
the directors announce a series of seven concerts, 


| beginning on 5th March. Among the works promised 


are a ‘‘Sinfonia Epitalamia” by Sgambati, Dr. 


Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Ravenswood ” music, and, we,are glad 
| to see, a symphony in G minor by that universally 
| esteemed musician, Mr. C, E. Stephens. 


We notice, 
also, Gotez’s Symphony in F—a welcome revival. 


* *k * 


NOTHING but the music of Sebastian Bach will be 
performed at the Bach Society’s concert, in St. 
James’s Hall, on 1oth February. The works selected 
are two church cantatas, the Concerto in G major 
for violin (Joachim), two flutes (Barrett and Tootil), 
and strings, the fine motet, ‘‘Singet dem Herrn,” 
and the violin Suite in E major—a capital programme. 


* * * 


Miss FANNY DAVIES has received a diploma as 
member of the St. Cecilia Academy in the Italian 
capital. 

* * 

MUSICAL literature is not much richer for the year’s 
additions; Mr. Prout has followed up his treatise on 
Harmony by another on Counterpoint ; an interesting 
monograph on the ballads of Loewe has been written 
by Mr. A. B. Bach; a Life of Gounod has recently 
appeared, and translations have been published of an 
interesting series of letters by Schumann, of a similar 
series by Wagner, and of an autobiography of 
Rubinstein. 


* *k 


AMONG musical enterprises that do not pay is that 
of giving oratorio in churches. There were 3000 
people in St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, at a performance 
of ‘* The Messiah ” lately, and the collection to defray 
expenses amounted to £21— about half what was 
required. A hearing of the sacred oratorio, well 


madden fiano on the words “ The stayi shea’ héawte,” | performed, should, at a low estimate, be considered 


worth twopence or threepence per head. 
* Oe * 


IT is reported that ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” or ‘‘ Siegfried” 
(or perhaps both), besides Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhauser,” 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo,” and Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” will 
be in the repertory of the Royal Italian Opera for the 
season commencing in April. 


* a * 


FOREIGN critics, who at one time would hardly 
take the trouble to be serious about English music, 
are now paying it the compliment of their censure. 
A striking case is furnished by the recent experience 
in New York of Sullivan’s “Golden Legend.” That 
this work would have a rough time in the Empire 
city was assured beforehand. The critics—to a large 





A FACT of great importance to musical antiquaries | , 
and historians was brought to light in consequence of | degree, while 
the discovery, by Mr. Flinders Petrie of certain | Bridge, Dr. Mee, and Dr. Harford Lloyd, have 
: ' ancient Egyptian flutes; the investigations of Mr. 
Redcliffe, with augmented choir and full orchestral | T, 1, Southgate place it beyond reasonable doubt | ‘ Y ' 
| that scales more closely resembling the modern scales 2Ppéeal to the Privy Council, as the Government have 


The | 


Legend,” scalping knife in hand. 
** * 
ANTONIN DvorAk is next June to be invested with 
the degree of Mus.. Doc. at Cambridge, Johannes 
Brahms, thirteen years ago, was offered a similar 
honour, but, characteristically, he neglected even to 
reply to the invitation. Handel, being offered the 
Doctor’s degree at Oxford, with an intimation that 
the fees would amount to £100, angrily replied: 
‘*What the devil I throw my money away for that 
the blockhead wish. I no want.” Most of our 
prominent musicians, however, now hold the honorary 
a few, such as Sir J. Stainer, Prof. 





| gained the Mus. Doc. after due examination. Since, 
: however, the British Universities have neglected to 


| suggested, against the conferring of im adsentid 
| degrees by examiners travelling for colonial universi- 
| ties, the title of Mus, Doc. bids fair to have little 
more meaning than that of ‘‘ Professor” as applied to 
the worthy individuals who §‘ profess” legerdemain 
| or chiropody. 
| * * % 


RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music.—The competition 


| for the Sainton-Dolby scholarship took’ place last 


month. The examiners were Mr. Max Heinrich, 


| Mr. Frederic King, and Mr, Fred. Walker, chairman. 


There were twelve candidates, and the scholarship 
was awarded to Maud C. H. Ireland, and the 
examiners very highly commended Kitty Richardson, 


* * * 


Roya. COLLEGE OF Music,-—The competition for 
the Savage Club exhibition, value £40 per annum, 
took place at the college last month. It was awarded 
to Maude Thornton, of Barnes, for pianoforte. The 
entrance exhibition was awarded to William D. 
Capel, of Fulham, for organ. 


* * * 


THE efforts made to induce Anton Rubinstein to go 
to America again have failed. He was offered his own 
terms, but absolutely declined in a telegram, which 
runs, ‘‘I do not play in public more. Not for any 
sum of money.—RuBINSTEIN.” It is not impossible, 
however, that he may revisit London when any one 
of his large compositions is done. 


* * 


THE key to the exercises in Mr. Ebenezer Prout’s 
admirable treatises on Harmony and Counterpoint will 
be published within a few days. 


* hh 


A son of Herr Joachim is undergoing a course of 
vocal training with the view of adopting the operatic 


stage as a profession. 
** * 


VARIOUS rumours are in circulation respecting the 
prospects of opera during the coming year. At the 
present moment nothing is absolutely settled except 
that Mr. Augustus Harris will have his summer 
season, in the course of which ‘‘Orpheus” and 
** Fidelio” will be mounted for Mdlle. Giulia Ravogli, 
and ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” for M. Jean de Reszké. 
These additions to the repertory are at present 
regarded as certain. Mr. Harris has thoughts of a 
spring season at popular prices, Covent Garden 
Theatre being in his hands; and Signor Lago is 
desirous of opening Her Majesty’s in the summer, 
and also, if possible, in the spring, Verdi's ‘‘ Otello,” 
of which he has the refusal, to be the main attraction. 
These enterprises, however, are at present only in the 
-™ “+ * 

Mr. HENRY IRVING lately had a prize sheep pre- 
sented to him, and, with characteristic generosity, he 
sent it to Mr. A. Bittan, of 4 Spelman Street, E., to 
be cut up and distributed among the poor and hungry 
of the East End. This was done accordingly, and a 
good supply of bread and potatoes was added. The 








poor people thus regaled expressed their hearty thanks 
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to Mr. Irving and his manager, Mr. Bram Stoker, as 
well as to Mr. Bittan, who had taken charge of the 
seasonable and acceptable gift. 


* * * 


Mr. E. SoLomon’s new Indian opera will pro- 
bably be ready by March, though whether it will be 
wanted at the Savoy by that date is another question. 
Afterwards I should not be surprised to find Sir 
Arthur Sullivan collaborating for the Savoy with some 
other librettist than Mr, Gilbert. As the new Gilbert- 
Cellier opera will in the autumn be ready for Mr. 
Sedger, we may be able to gauge the exact drawing 
power of each of the erstwhile partners, and to deter- 
mine whether the extra judicial separation is likewise 
extra judicious, 

* * * 

THE programme of the Stratford Musical Fes- 
tival, to take place in April next, has been issued. 
The undertaking partakes of the nature of an Eistedd- 
fod, consisting mainly of competitions in various 
branches of the art. Its growth has been steady, the 
number of entries having increased from 142 in 1883 to 
286 in the present year. Communications should be 


addressed to the secretary, Mr, John Graham, 70 | 


Dacre Road, Upton Manor, E. 
* * % 

EisteEpprop aT CHEsTER.—The second annual 
Christmas Eisteddfod, which took place at the Chester 
Music Hall, attracted some thousands of visitors from 
Liverpool, Cheshire, and North Wales. The prin- 
cipal item was the contest for mixed choirs of not 
more than eighty voices in singing the chorus ‘ Let 
us sing together” from Dr. Parry’s ‘‘ Emmanuel,” the 
prize being given by Mr. Yerburgh, member for 
Chester. Three choirs, from Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
and Chester respectively, entered the lists, and the 
contest was most keen, and in point of merit worthy 
of the National Eisteddfod. Mr. Emlyn Evans, of 
Hereford, the adjudicator, had no hesitation in award- 
ing the first prize to the Chester Harmonic Society, 
conducted by Mr. E. Robinson. Another contest 
was that for village choirs, the prize in this case being 
given by the Duke of Westminster. Three choirs, 
from Bagillt, Buckley, and Hereford respectively, 
competed, and the Bagillt (Flintshire) choir was de- 
clared winner. The principal competition in the 
prose department was that for an essay on twelve 
Welsh celebrities, and the prize in this case went to 


operas find frequent representation, What a superb 
theatre it is! For the last fifty years tourists have 
talked about La Scala and San Carlo, but their 
world-renowned opera-houses are in most respects 
inferior to the newer ones of Leipsic, Frankfort, and 
Dresden. To stand upon the balcony of this Leipsic 
theatre between the acts and see the brilliant lights 
and stately edifices in the square below, is almost like 
the corresponding scene in Paris. 

* * * 


M. PADEREWSKE has been engaged by the Phil- 
harmonic Society to play at their concerts on April 
16th and May 28th next. 

* * * 

IN this age of centenary celebrations it is hardly to 
be expected that ‘‘ La Marseillaise” will escape ob- 
servance, A dispute has arisen in Paris in regard to 
the date of the famous revolutionary song. It has, 
however, now pretty conclusively been settled, on 
the authority of no less eminent a musical historian 
than Mr. Arthur Pougin, that Rouge de Lisle wrote 
the hymn during the night of April 23-24, 1792. 

* * * 


Last month, at Glasgow, Mr. August Manns, the 
popular conductor of the Glasgow and of the Crystal 
Palace concerts, was entertained at a banquet by the 
leading citizens of Glasgow, with Mr. James Camp- 
bell of Tullichewan in the chair. Mr. Manns was 
presented with a baton, and had many pretty com- 
pliments passed upon him ; but the most interesting 
feature of the evening was that portion of the great 
conductor’s own speech in which he referred to his 
youthful struggles, and expressed a modest gratitude 
for the position which he had since been able to 
attain. Mr. Manns, after stating that, although he 
was conscious ‘‘he had always honestly aspired to 
assist and benefit the general life and progress of 
musical art in Great Britain by such musical culture 
and influence as he could call his own, yet never 
claimed any acknowledgment of special merit on 
account of it,” continued: ‘It was nearly sixty-six 
years since he was placed, very lovingly, no doubt, 
in a cradle which stood in a poor Pomeranian glass- 
blower’s cottage, and in which four brothers had 
preceded him within about the previous six years, 
and four more brothers and one sister succeeded him 
within the ten years which followed the date of his 
birth. They would easily understand that a working 





Mr. Griffith Jones, of Llanfairfechan. Mr. T. C. 
Jones, of Denbigh, won the prize for a tenor solo. 
* * * 

THE Tonic Sol-fa authorities have resolved to make 
a well-deserved presentation to Mr. Robert Griffiths, 
who has been connected with the movement ever 
since its foundation, and who, from the start of the 
Tonic Sol-fa College, has acted as secretary. Mr. 
Griffiths, has, it is understood, deprecated any money 
testimonial, and it has been decided that his portrait 
shall be painted by an eminent artist, and hung in 
the college. The size of the picture, and the choice of 
painter, will depend largely upon the amount of 
subscriptions, £50 had already been received before 
the attention of the public was specially drawn to the 
matter, and it is confidently hoped that subscrip- 
tions, many of which are in very small amounts, con- 
tributed by Tonic Sol-fa singers, will reach at least 
£200. 

* Ok Ok 


Leirsic is a wonderful contrast to the quiet, sleepy 
towns of Thuringia. It is full of life and bustle. 
The crowded streets resound with the noise of traffic, 
and the teeming populace seem to overflow out of the 
vast houses, many of which are seven and even eight 
storeys high. Some very wonderful effects are pro- 
duced by these huge structures, with their pyramidal 
piles of storeys and their curiously sculptured facades. 
Some of them are adorned with antique inscriptions 
which it is impossible to decipher, but one of more 
modern lettering, on a rather shabby-looking building 
in a busy street, reads thus : 


RKICHARD WAGNER 
WAS BORN IN THIS HOUSE, 
MAY 22, 1813. 


In the great theatre on the principal square his 


man, with an income of barely £1 per week, could 
| not easily spoil his small dozen of children by sur- 
| rounding them with luxuries which could weaken 
| their appreciation of good things in years to come, 
and that he in his struggle from, so to speak, the 
| lowest ranks of musicianship upwards to an honour- 
| able place amongst prominent musicians, had had to 
| battle for years with adversities which had made the 
enjoyment of prosperity and honour doubly sweet to 
| him, and which would fully account for the delight he 
| felt at that moment in the midst of those who had 
| shown that they appreciated his musical art labours 


and esteemed him.” 





* OK 
Mr. HENSCHEL has wisely accepted a portion of 
| the advice offered him, and at his remaining con- 
certs, to be given on 12th and 26th February, he will 
introduce vocalists, among the artists who will appear 
being Mr, and Mrs. Henschel and Madame Nordica. 


x * * 


Mr. Leo Srekn has had the honour of playing 
before Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne on New 
Year’s Eve. He was accompanied on the pianoforte 
by Mr. George Clutsam. 


** 


On Friday evening, December 5, Miss Emlie 
Hawkins gave a very successful concert at the 
Steinway Hall. She was ably assisted by Mesdames 
Sara Bernstein, Minnie Kirton, Ida Audain, the 
clever harpist ; Messrs. Thurning, Val Marriott, a 
well-known. violinist, and T, E. Mann, horn, 
Deserving of high praise were some vocal and 
instrumental compositions from her own pen, par- 
ticularly a Phantasiestiick, cleverly and_ pleasingly 
written for the violin, which was excellently rendered 
by Mr. Val Marriott. The very interesting pro- 
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ined works by Sullivan, Gaus : 
gramme contain works by Sulli 
Mackenzie, Gounod, Chopin, Law @ : 


Grieg, and Sarasate. Mr. Frederick 

Mr. Gilbert R. Betjemann rendered valuable aid a 
accompanists. 

* * * 


SATURDAY EVENING ORGAN RECITALS,—My 
E, J. Kennedy, general secretary of the Central 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Exeter Hall, 
Strand, writes :—‘‘ The subject of wholesome recrea. 
tion for young men is one that has of late 

concerned the committee of the Central Young Men's 
Christian Association. I am pleased to inform you 
that it has been decided to inaugurate Saturday 
evening organ recitals in Exeter Hall, with a view of 
providing a first-class musical entertainment at the 
lowest possible charge. Whilst specially intended for 
young men, the recitals will be open to the general 
public ; the prices of admission being 34. and 64, 
The first recital was given on Saturday, January 3, 
when Dr, Turpin, of the London College of Organists, 
presided at the organ, Mdlles. Annie Marriott and 
Dinelle being the vocalist and violinist respectively,” 





®uffing Him fo 
tHe Peat. 
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HEN Offenbach, the composer, was in 
Vienna, he one day received a visit from 
a pale and sickly-looking young man, who 
stammered forth a few unintelligible words 

of entreaty. 

‘*Who are you ?” inquired Offenbach, moved with 
compassion. 

** You see before you the first clarionet of the Pesth 
Theatre,” was the reply. ‘‘I have lost my gool 
position through illness. I have struggled hard, bu 
my efforts have been unsuccessful. 1 then thought of 
you, noble maestro ; and among brother-musicians,’ 
etc. etc. 

Offenbach, evidently flattered by the comparisor, 
drew out his purse and gave the man five florins. 

‘¢ There, young man,” he:said in faltering accents, 
‘it shall not be said that Offenbach left a fint 
clarionet in the lurch.’’ 

A year later Offenbach was in Paris. One days 
young man was announced, who stated that he wis 
his countryman and a musician, and was very anxious 
to see him. Offenbach ordered him to be shown in. 

“‘ Pardon my boldness,” began the stranger. “‘ You 
see before you the former leading bass fiddle of the 
Karlsruhe Theatre. An illness threw me out of work 
Iam now entirely without means, and I thought that 
among fellow-musicians,” etc. etc. 

While he spoke, it struck Offenbach that he had 
seen the young man somewhere before. 

‘Wait a moment,” he suddenly exclaimed; “] 
shall be back again directly.” 

A minute later, Offenbach returned with a large 
bass fiddle, on which he was an adept himself. 

‘* Here, play something for me.” 

The former bass of the Karlsruhe Theatre blush! 
and stammered incoherently. He had never handle 
a bass fiddle in his life. In another minute he bad 
vanished through the open door. 

‘If at the pe I ona Vienna,” said Offenbach, 
when he told the story, ‘‘I had kept a > seal 
my house, I should have saved five florins, 

”" to he sent te 
and 
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HIS list is specially compiled for the 
Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 

& Cassell, patent agents, 37 Chancery 

Lane, London, W.C., from whom 
information relating to patents may be had 


gratuitously: 


10,983. A music protector. Thomas {Bailey, 24 
) Choppingtor Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Dec. 8th. 


n improvement in organs and such like 
wind “instruments. | Thomas 
28 Southampton Buildings, 
Dec. 13th. 


20,39 Am im 
musical 


Casson, 
London. 


Improvements in the manufacture, adjust- 
ment, and renovation of violins, violas, 
violoncellos, double basses, and other 
bowed instruments. George Hudson and 
Peter Wright, 17 St. Ann’s Square, 
Manchester. Dec. 18th. 


20,645. 


20,664. Improvements in music-holders employed 
upon musical instruments, music stands, 
book rests, and other similar} articles. 
John Robinson Burne, 8 Quality Court, 
London. Dec. 18th. 


20,704. Improvements in cornets and similar wind 
musical instruments. Benjamin Joseph 
Barnard Miils, 23 Southampton Build- 
ings, London. Dec. 18th. 


20,707. Improvements in or relating to devices or 
apparatus for binding together periodicals, 
music, and the tike.~ Robert Henry 
Smith, 323 High Holborn, London. 
Dec. 18th. 


20,770. Improvements in flutes, oboes, clarionets, 
bassoons, saxophones, and other {keyed 


wind musical instruments. _ Marius 
Henry Colonien, 23 Southampton 
Buildings, London. Dec. 19th. 


20,825, Improvements in accordions and like musi- 
cal instruments. Ellis Parr, 35 South- 
ampton Buildings, London. Dec. 20th. 


2,871. Improvement in combined key-board and 
mechanically playing organs. Frederich 
Emst Paul Ehrlich, 47 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London. Dec. 22nd. 


Rudolf 
London. 


21,220, Improvements in harmoniums. 
Essig, 89 Chancery Lane, 
Dec. 30th. 


26. Improvements in pianofortes. Robert Kirk 
Boyle, 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 
Jan. Ist. 


32. Improvements in portable music stands 
or rests. Charles Edward Blyth, 464 
Market Street, Manchester. Jan. Ist, 


47. A new or improved musical instrument. 


Joseph Greaves, 37. Chancery Lane, 
London. Jan, Ist. 


SPECIFICATIONS PURLISHED; 


aX 


Wore. Kine . 
15. Kingston, accordions, 1890, 


2,829. Burnet, key-board musical instru- 
ments, 1890, . F : zi : II 


4,360, Masson, violins, etc., 1890, eS 6 


je thove specifications published-.may be 
Messrs, Rayner & Cassell, patent 


agents, 37 Chance 
the prices heey ty Lane, London, W.C., at 
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lower wages in Germany permit, and still more by 





MARRIOTT &.WILLIAMS 


New Publications. Specially Recommended. 


“OCEANUS;” or, Echoes from Afloat. A 
Set of Six Sailor Songs by a Sailor. By F. J. 
Davis and FERRIS TOZER. Price 2s, 6d. 

With @ splendid Portrait of Mdme. MB&LBA. 

HOMELAND. Song by SmepLEY Norton 
and EDITH MARRIOTT. Sung by Mdme. BELLE 
Cong, etc. etc. Dedicated by permission to the 
DucHEss OF PORTLAND. Price 2s. 

AWAY, FAR AWAY. EpitH Marriott. 
Sung by Mdme. ANNIE Marriott. Price 2s. 

THE FISHERMAN. GeraLp Lang. Sung 
by M. TUFNAIL, Sig. VILLA, etc. Price 2s. 

O TELL ME, MAIDEN. Srepuon Kemp. 
Sung by Mr. ARTHUR THOMPSON, etc. 


MORNING Duet. S. and A. G. M. Lane. 


TWELVE DUETS for Violin and Piano. 
HANDEL GEM8, arranged by Lupwic SCHUMANN 
(not dificelt). Price 1s. 6d, each. 

Bracewell’s Tutor for Harmonium and 
American Organ—the best out. Price 2s. 6d. 


AUTHORS’ WORKS REVISED AND PUBLISHED. 
BSTIMATES FREB, 


Academy House, 295 OXFORD ST., LONDON. 





BEARE 


& SON, 


MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of 
Every Description of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, FITTINGS, Etc., 


34 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 





OLD. VIOLINS. . 





which to select. 


Old Violoncellos from £10. 
Old Violins from 45. 


EARE & SON invite an inspection of their Collection of OLD VIOLINS, all 
genuine examples of the celebrated Old Masters. Over 300 Old Instruments from 


Old Double Basses from £15. 
Old Tenors from £5. 





Sole Wholesale Agents for JAMES TUBB'S celebrated Bows. 
Bows by the old makers also frequently in stock. 





SPECIALITY.—Genuine Italian Strings guaranteed. Sample 1st, 2nd, or 3rd Violin 
Strings forwarded on receipt of Seven Stamps. 





Repairs of every kind of Musical Instrument executed promptly by experienced workmen. 





Merchants, Shippers, and the Trade Supplied. 





MAGAZINE OF MUSIC 


PICTORIAL PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 





250 PAGES, full Music Size. 


With over 70 Illustrations, including 12 full-page 
Autograph Portraits of Great Musicians. 








The Tutor will contain in an original form the Elements of Music. for..Beginners, 
The principle adopted is the avoidance of anything dry and unintétesting, and’ the ‘Attof 
Music and Pianoforte playing is illustratively developed step by step, from a child’s 
first lesson to'studies by the greatest living Pianists for the most advanced Students, 
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“The Best Pianos— 


PIANOS de Luxe. BROADWOOD'S 9 


PIANOS de Luxe. 
PIANOS de Luxe. : 
PIANOS de Luxe. a Ss 


John Broadwood & Sons 


(The oldest existing Firm of Pianoforte Makers) 
Have supplied the Court during the reigns of— 
His Majesty King George II., 
His Majesty King George III, 
His Majesty King George IV., 
His Majesty King William [V., ann 
HER Most GRAcIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
By Special Appointment to Her Majesty, 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Makers to all the Royal Family, and by Appointment to several 
of Her Majesty’s Governing Representatives in the 
British Dependencies. 
Gold Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 1885; 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts, 1885; 
Chief Gold Medal, Paris, 1867; 
Highest Distinction, London, 1862. 









OHN BROADWOOD & SONS’ newly introduced Iron Upright and Grand 
Pianofortes are constructed to withstand, with ordinary care, atmospheric 
dryness or humidity, or extreme heat or cold; and are made THROUGHOUT, 

at their Manufactory at WeESTMINSTER, by the most experienced of British 
mechanics. The Broadwood Instruments are of the finest quality and most 
delicate finish, and possess further, certain scientific improvements which impart 
a refinement, charm, and fascinatian of tone distinct from that in other Pianofortes. 








A DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATIVE CATALOGUE FOR 1891 NOW IN THE PRESS. 
Pianofortes for Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


PPL APPL PLM 


32, 33, 34 Great Pulteney Street 


(WEAR PICCADILLY CIRCUS), 


LONDON, WY. 
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Magazine of Music. 


Pictorial Pianoforte Tutor. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


250 PAGES, FULL MUSIC SIZE. 
With Over 70 Illustrations, 


INCLUDING 


12 full-page Autograph Portraits of great 








Musicians. 





The TUTOR will contain in an original form the 
Elements of Music for Beginners. 

The principle adopted ts the avotdance of anything 
dry and uninteresting, and the Art of Music and 
Pranoforte playing 7s tllustratively developed step 
by step, from a child's first lesson to studies by 
the greatest living Pianists for the most advanced 
Students. 


400 APNEA CPN LORENA TFL COACH HEARS MP MIM MMT CT 
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MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. 


| The British and Colonial ‘dDuste Trade Fournal | 
Ss i 


Vou 3 Matiien 1891. No. 3- 











B. SQUIRE & SON. 


METAL FRAME PIANOS. 


Possessing Excellencies unsurpassed, and requiring only the Minimum of Tuning. 
The Tone is Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Pure; the Touch, perfect: 
A Combination of Excellencies rarely produced and not surpassed. 


hess: 3 & 5 STANHOPE STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDOR. 


Catalogue of New and Elegant Designs may be had on Application. 


Established at Coventry Street, 1765. Makers, Repairers, and Importers. 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO., 
cay wpe! STRINGS Ht, ‘ic 


EU : = eB LIST 





ESTABLISHED | | 


UPWARDS OF 


SIXTY YEARS. ° 

























































PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS BY STEAM POWER. 
pave ae TORT - 


ew All Messrs. E. & E.’s Instruments 
are Warranted, and are also Guar- 
anteed for any Period. 9 


Plain or Check neok diieal Iron 
Frame, Vertical and Overstrung. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANOFORTES 


— 


Per ening x Design, Standing w _ Neaeaale 

ce ing well in Tune, 
and havi the most ‘perfect Action to ensure 
KLUSTRATED Price List Power ness of Touch, and not to be 


t 
ON APPLICATION. surpassed for Suslity and Price. 
PREBEND STREET, COLLEGE STREET, NEAR CAMDEN TOWN STATION. 


STORY & CLARK 
ORGAN CO. 


CHICAGO, U:S.A., 


PRODUCE ONLY 


| HIGH-CLASS ORGANS 


Surpassed ty none in Tone or Finish. 


Guaranteed to stand all Climatic Influences. 











Write for Illustrated cabled’ to Sole Wholesale Agents—- 


E. HIRSCH & CO. 
" | 59, 60, ano 61 HATTON CARDEN, LONDON. 












+ T 0% STE! NWAY t+ & +“ SONS KH) A ae 
Pianotorte Makers by Special Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen and Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
se-<e-9 
FACSIMILE OF APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY. 
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THE GREATEST OF ALL PIANOFORTES 
ies AT AS eter Sit 


vew or) STEINWAY PIANOFORTES un 


Central Depot for Great Britain— 
STEINWAY HALL, 15 LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LOND ON. 





